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“I Can See Where These Minerals Pay Extra Profits” 
—Frank Erramuzpe, Maricopa Co., Ariz. 










“Before I started to feed Min-O-Phene I had so much trouble with worms, scours 


and stiff lambs that I almost went out of business. 


“Now, since I have been feeding MoorMan’s Minerals I can see where they pay 


extra profits. 


“My sheep do not eat dirt, since they get all the minerals they need. My last lamb 


crop was the best I have ever had, and feel that feeding MoorMan’s Min-O-Phene 


is responsible.” 


—Frank Erramuzpe, Maricopa Co., Ariz. 











New Double-Duty Mineral Now Gives Revolutionary “Made-to-Measure” 
Feeding Benefits PLUS Amazing Stomach and Nodular Worm Control Advantages 


Greatest boon to sheep men in years is the 
amazing new double-duty mineral, Min- 
O-Phene, which not only satisfies all min- 
eral needs of sheep as a result of the 
MoorMan “Made-to-Measure” formula, 
but effectively controls stomach and nodu- 
lar worms. That’s why many sheep men, 
like Frank Erramuzpe, say: 

“They pay EXTRA profits!” 

Min-O-Phene comes in the new granular 
form that has appetite appeal. It’s tastier, 
there’s less loss from blowing or washing 
and it’s easier to handle than powdered 
minerals. The MoorMan “Made-to-Meas- 
ure” formula assures you of these three 
great benefits: 


1. All the minerals your sheep are known 
to need. 
2. Minerals carefully selected for quality, 
blended in exactly the right proportion. 
3. A special formula, developed by skilled 
Moorman mineral nutritional scientists for 
range sheep. 

Phenothiazine is scientifically blended 
with “Made-to-Measure” sheep minerals 
to do these two important things: 


HMoorMans 


SINCE 1885 
Made-to-Measure Mineral Supplement 











_E. H. Ammons 


“For more than 30 years I’ve made a better than average living with Moorman’s.” 
WANTED! More Men for full-time Sales Work 


Great demand for mineral supplements and protein 
concentrates requires additional men between the ages 
of 25 and 50 to cover regular territories. Moorman’s 
policy of personalized service, direct-to-farm calls, re- 
quires more men than selling through feed stores. No 
experience necessary to start. Car needed. Sales reach 
large tonnage. Pay well. Earn while in training. Mr. 
E. H. Ammons of Lexington, Kentucky, reports he 
earned a better than average living in the Moorman 
sales organization for more than 30 years. Promotion 
plan opens big future for still better positions as super- 
visors and managers. Work for World’s Oldest and 


Largest Manufacturer of Mineral pq 45 Coupon Todays>! 


Feeds. Check coupon to get details. 


1. Effectively destroy stomach and nodu- 
lar worms. 

2. Control worms by breaking up their 
life cycle, and thus reduce range and pas- 
ture infestation. 

And Min-O-Phene was developed by 
the World’s Oldest and Largest Manufac- 
turer of Livestock Minerals — with more 
than 60 years of experience in supplying 
essential mineral feeds. There’s a Moor- 
Man Man near you who is trained to help 
you select the minerals best suited to your 
type of feeding. See him, or write to Moor- 
man Mfg. Co., Quincy, IIl., for full facts 
about minerals and information about 
amazing double-duty Min-O-Phene! 


CLIP NOW! MAIL TODAY! 


MOORMAN MFG. CO., QUINCY, ILLINOIS K-5 


(0 Check here for further information and 
prices on MoorMan’s Mineral Supplements. 








County os Township Popensaes 
( Check here if interested in good paying job 
as MoorMan salesman. 

(CO Check here if you can recommend someone 
else for a good paying job as MoorMan sales- 
man, and write his name and address in the 
margin below. 
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THE COVER 


“Branding the Sheared Sheep,” is the title 
four cover picture this month. A Charles 
1 Belden, it belongs to any section of sheep 


i 


yntry at this time of year. The paint, we 










pe, is a bi and that will scour out properly. 








Ihe Cutting Chute 


Botany Woolen Mills Have Good Year 


The annual report for 1946 of the Botany 
Worsted Mills, Passaic, New Jersey, made 
wublic on April 8 by Colonel Chas. F. H. 
johnson, president, disclosed a net income 
¢ $3,802,547.60 after taxes and charges. 
This compares with a net income of $817,- 
00,63 for 1945. 

In his report, Colonel Johnson attributes 
mproved earnings to increased sales in all 
lepartments, particularly in the Products 
vision which manufactures neckwear, 
sorts wear, bathrobes, knitting yarns, 
seks, cosmetics, and other products out of 
aw materials produced by the mills. In 
,ddition, substantial profits were earned 
n commission work done for others; the 
arge and consistent volume of this work, 
1c states, Was an important factor in re- 
jucing general overhead. 


Testing Terms for 
Better Understanding 


The United States Testing Company, Inc., 
has revised its interesting and informative 
booklet, “Testing Terms for Better Under- 
standing.” This is a new printing of the 
booklet, dedicated to better understanding 
if some of the important tests of merchan- 
dise—how tests are made, what the results 
mean, what are standard and minimum 
specifications. 

All are invited to write to the main lab- 
ratories of the United States Testing 
Company, Inc., at Hoboken, New Jersey, for 
this interesting booklet. It is yours, in 
rder that you may have a better under- 
standing of testing terms. 


A. W. Thompson Honored 


Recognition of Colonel Arthur W. 
Thompson’s work for better livestock, was 
given on April 24 by the Block and Bridle 
Club of the University of Nebraska (Linc- 
In), ata dinner and formal hanging of his 
icture in the club’s portrait gallery, start- 
ed in 1988. While livestock circles over the 
country generally know of Col. Thompson’s 
merits, sheepmen of the West have a close 
and first-hand knowledge of them as he has 
‘ied” the National Ram Sale since 1929 
and also some of the state sales. Both con- 
signors and buyers at these sales will sub- 
scribe wholeheartedly to the Block and 
Bridle Club’s opinion of Col. Thompson: 
“His knowledge of values and his scrupulous 
fairness and honesty in the sales ring have 
earned him the reputation of America’s 
leading livestock auctioneer.” 


Dean Hill In Country Gentleman 


John A. Hill, dean of the College of Agri- 
‘ulture of the University of Wyoming, is 





leatured in an article by Mrs. Rebecca 
Tyson Northen, Laramie, Wyoming, in the 
March issue of the Country Gentleman. 
Jean Hill’s very substantial contribution 
to the advancement of lamb and wool pro- 
luction through education, is the major 
theme of the article. 
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Round Trip to the Moon 


@ A ton of freight to the moon and 
back! That’s one good way to measure 
the freight moved by American rail- 
roads in 1946 for each of the men and 
women on the railroads’ payroll. 
Working alone—with his bare hands 
—each one of these railroaders would 
have accomplished little. But working 
together and equipped with the right 
tools—cars and locomotives, tracks and 
stations, signals and shops—the im- 
mense job was handled efficiently and 
dependably. And it was done at a cost 
to the nation’s shippers averaging only 
one cent for hauling a ton one mile. 
To provide these essential tools, there 
has been invested nearly $20,000 per 
worker, furnished almost wholly by 
private funds, To improve these tools, 


there must be still more investment— 
which cannot be expected to continue 
unless railroads have a chance to earn 
reasonable profits on these funds. 

But during the past twenty-five years 
—through boom years, depression 
years and war years —the railroads 
have averaged a return on their net 
investment of only 314%. 

In 1947, even with the increased rates 
recently authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and with 
freight traffic continuing at its record- 
breaking peacetime level, railroads will 
probably earn only about half the 69% 
return which nine out of ten people 
think is no more than a fair profit, and 
which is necessary to attract continued 
investment in these essential railroads. 





























We put the sheep to work 





A sue salts itself — why can’t it worm itself? It can. Instead 
of plain salt, put PTZ Pasture Mix in a self-feeder. 


PTZ Pasture Mix is a carefully proportioned, accurately 
blended mixture of salt, simple minerals, and PTZ (PTZ is the 
Dr. Hess phenothiazine worm treatment). A sheep with free 
access to Pasture Mix salts itself, gets minerals that it may need, 
and gets enough PTZ to destroy newly hatched worms before they 
have an opportunity to reinfest the flock. 


The PTZ Pasture Mix system of worm control is advocated by 
many sheep specialists today. There is no simpler, easier way of 


Dr. Hess phenothiazine 
products for worms 





controlling worms while sheep are on 
pasture. PTZ is a member of the Dr. 
Hess family of laboratory-controlled 
animal health producis. Get PTZ at 
the store displaying this well-known 
squared-oval emblem. 


©@ The self-feeder illustrated here was designed 
by our research staff. Plans for it may be se- 
cured at no cost through your Dr. Hess dealer. 











Wyoming Fleece Values 


A wide range in values among the fle¢, 
produced by Wyoming flocks continyeg, 
appear during 1946, R. H. Burns, head 
the University of W yoming w depay: 
ment, reports. ; 

The lowest average fleece value repor 
for any one clip among the 54 sampled 
the University wool department last y, 
was $3.46, he said. The highest averay 
fleece value reported by any grower y, 
$8.47. During 1945 the range in fleece y, 
ues among the clips sampled was $1.36, yi 
the poorest clip among 66 sampled in 4 
year bringing its owner an average of 3% 
The best clip brought its owner $5.43 , 
fleece. In 1944, the range was from §) 
to $4.93. 

These figures, Prof. Burns says, jj 
cate the importance of selection for fle 
value. Many ewes, he pointed out, are | 
ducing fleeces more than twice as valya} 
as some others. 


Range Pitting Profitable 


A production of 57.4 pounds more lap 
per acre in favor of range pitting during 
five-year period, is reported by the Ag 
cultural Experiment Station of the U; 
versity of Wyoming. Since 1942, whent 
pastures were pitted, 209.4 pounds of lan 
per acre is the production record while 
pitted check pastures produced 152 pou 
of lamb per acre in the same period. T 
pitted pastures were used more heavily, ¢a 
rying one-third more sheep per acre. 
spite of the heavier use, measurement 
the forage which the animals had failed | 
consume by the end of each season show 
an aggregate of 2,083 pounds of vegetat 
remaining on pitted pastures and only 
pounds on non-pitted pastures. The pitting 
which is done with an eccentric dise, 
creases the moisture in the soil and als 
renovates it. 


New Research Assistant 


Secretary of Agriculture Anderson 
appointed Dr. R. W. Trullinger, chief of t 
Office of Experiment Stations in the | 
partment, to the position of assistant a 
ministrator of the Agricultural Resear 
Administration. Dr. Trullinger, who is 
native of Iowa, will continue as chief 
the Office of Experiment Stations. Dr 
B. Lambert is administrator and Dr. By 
T. Shaw, assistant administrator, of t 
Agricultural Research Administration. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


A permanent board to study the cont 
of foot-and-mouth disease was organized 
a four-state conference opening -- Alb 
querque, New Mexico, on April 21. 
George A. Godfrey of Animas, New Mex 
was elected chairman of the board and 
E. Weymouth of Amarillo, Texas, vice ch? 
man. 

The conference was called by Gove! 
Thomas J. Mabry of New Mexico and 
tended by sixty stockmen and livestock % 
itary officials from Arizona, Califo! 





New Mexico, and Texas. The delega 
included Governor Earl Warren of (#'} 
fornia. Resolutions were adopted comme} 


ing the control work already initiated 
the United States and Mexican Govel! 
ments, requesting the construction of a 
er fence, and agreeing on interstate ‘ 
sultation on restrictive embargoes and 
straint in setting up quarantines. : 

Foot-and-mouth disease now exists I 
teen Mexican states including the fet 
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district of Mexico City. 
son in his thirty-day report to Congress, as 
required by the Act of February 28, 1947, 
states that machinery for the control and 
eradication work is being set up. As much 
as possible of the necessary equipment and 
supplies to be furnished by the United 


Secretary Ander- 


States will come from Army surpluses. 
About 15,000 Mexican troups are on duty, 
it is also stated, to prevent violation of 
quarantine regulations, and eradication 
work is being pushed as rapidly as possible, 
articularly in areas where small centers 
of infection have appeared. 


Forest Service Cuts 


Reductions of 40 percent in sheep permit- 
ted on the Hahns Peak and Gore Ranges in 
Routt National Forest, Colo.. are to be made 
this year. On August 11, 1945, permittees 
were informed by the Forest Service that 
cuts totaling 23,486 or about 40 percent of 
the sheep allowed on those two areas, were 
to be made for range protection. Protests of 
the 538 sheepmen affected held up the reduc- 
tion until after permittees had an oppor- 
tunity to ride the range. This was done 
during 1946. An agreement was reached 
between Forest Service officials and all but 
twelve of the permittees, it is reported. The 
twelve operators not satisfied with the 
adjustments appealed to the Forest Advis- 
ory Board, which recommended that the 
proposed reduction be held up until after 
a study had been made. This recommenda- 
tion was not accepted by the Forest Service, 
on the ground that overgrazing is so appar- 
ent on the allotments affected a further 
study is unnecessary. 


Denver Wool Laboratory 


The wool testing laboratory that the 
United States Department of Agriculture is 
setting up in Denver is expected to start op- 
erations about the middle of May. Opening 
of the plant, which is located at the Denver 
Federal Center, is under the direction of 
Henry Keller, wool technologist of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
who has been at the United States Sheep 
Experiment Station at Dubois, Idaho, for 
the past five years. About 125 samples of 
wool per week is the expected capacity of 
the plant, which will be staffed by 25 people 
in peak operation. The only other United 
States operated wool laboratory is in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Defenders of United States 
Wool Industry 


The entire March, 1947, issue of Making 
the Grade With Wool is devoted to replies 
to “The Trouble With United States Wool,” 
which appeared in the January number of 
Fortune. Included are the major portion of 
the reply of F. E. Ackerman, executive di- 
rector of the American Wool Council (Feb- 
ruary Wool Grower, 1947, page 18) and 
statements by Millard D. Brown, president 
of the Continental Mills, Incorporated; Syl- 
van I, Stroock, president of S. Stroock and 
Company, Incorporated; and Herbert K. 
Webb, vice president of Charles J. Webb 
Sons Company, Incorporated. 


Idaho Clip To Be 
Skirted and Graded 


To test the desirability of skirting and 
grading Idaho wools, the 1947 wool clip of 
the flock of J. H. Breckenridge, president of 
the Idaho Wool Growers Association, will be 
80 handled at the shearing corrals. The 
skirting and grading will be done at Picabo, 
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Get the Extra Wool 


that's in Your Feed 
Feed Mortsn's Fzce Choice Sabt- 


15 per cent faster gains in weight ... 11 per 
cent additional wool . . . healthier, more vigor- 
ous lambs — that’s what half an ounce of salt 
a day did for sheep and lambs in feed tests at 
one of the big State agricultural colleges. The 
kind, quality, and quantity of feed was the same 
for both groups. The only difference was that 
one group got salt. The other did not, 


Think for a moment what gains like these would 
mean in your sheep program . . . in all your 
livestock programs. Then write for a copy of the 
booklet below and get the extra wool, milk, beef 
and pork that are in your feed, 















SHEEP AND LAMBS NEED MORE SALT 
than any other type of livestock. This 
is because of the high concentration of 
protein in lamb, mutton, and wool, as 
well as the extra need for salt in digest- 
ing the normal sheep ration of grass 
and roughage. 














M 100 ibs Net. Weignt 
ORTON SALT Co. 
, “HICABO, 1 LLINDIS 











SALT AIDS DIGESTION AND ASSIMILATION. 
It supplies chlorine for hydrochloric 
acid without which proteins are not di- 
gested but wasted. It also supplies so- 
dium needed to get all the nutrients in 
fats and carbohydrates, 



















Send for FREE Booklet 


40-page book tells in detail, how to feed salt 
for greatest gains. Also shows plans for 
making practical, economical feeders. Only 
book of its kind. A penny post card brings 
copy by return mail, postpaid. Morton Salt 
Co., 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, III. 


THE BEST WAY TO FEED SALT is to feed 
it Free Choice. In this way it is avail- 
able all the time and in any quantity 
that livestock want. That’s why agri- 
cultural leaders recommend salt feed- 
ing stations wherever livestock gather 
—in barnyard, pasture, along the creek, 


Free Choice SALT 


Morton’s Free Choice Salt is especially de- 
veloped for more profitable livestock feed- 
ing. It’s easy to feed and easy to use for 
mixing. Ask your dealer for it by NAME: 
- » » MORTON’S FREE CHOICE SALT. 
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Idaho, May 5 and 6 if the weather permits. 
James A. Coon, general manager of the 
Western Wool Storage Company in Port- 
land and co-sponsor of the experiment, will 
supervise the work. All costs in connection 
with the work will be tabulated and taken 
into account in figuring the net results and 
value of this method of preparing wool for 
market. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has done some experimental work 
with Texas wools along this line, prelimi- 
nary results of which were given by Mr. 
F. D. Cronin at the National Wool Grower’s 
convention in January (February Wool 
Grower, 1947, page 41). 


Wool Freight Rate Case 


The briefs of all parties in the wool and 
mohair freight rate case, docket number 
28863, were filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by May 10, 1947. After 
the receipt of these briefs, the presiding ex- 
aminer, the Hon. G. H. Mattingly, will ren- 


der his report, to which exceptions may be - 


made by any party to the case; also oral 
agreement before the entire Commission 
may be requested. While the Commission 
does not have to grant this latter request, 
such privilege is customarily granted in 
cases of such wide scope as this one. 


Meat, Rich in Nutrition 


Meat is not only one of our most univer- 
sally liked foods, but is also of outstanding 
food value. 

As proof of that assertion the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board points out that 
scientific workers in leading institutions, 
who have turned the spotlight of science on 
this food product in recent years, have found 
it a rich source of essential dietary nutri- 
ents. 


Illustrating this fact the Board calls at- 
tention to the nutrients provided by a four- 
ounce serving of meat. On the basis of 
daily recommended allowances for a mod- 
erately active man, this serving provides 23 
percent of the protein, 12 percent of the 
calories, 16 percent of the phosphorus, and 
25 percent of the iron. 

From the standpoint of the B vitamins, 
whose importance in proper nutrition is be- 
ing increasingly recognized, meat makes an 
excellent showing. The four-ounce serving 
supplies 17 percent of the thiamine, 11 per- 
cent of the riboflavin and 37 percent of the 
niacin needed daily by the average man. 

In order to secure all possible additional 
facts concerning the contribution of meat 
to health, the Board is currently sponsoring 
research at 10 colleges and universities. 


Meat Production Record 


The Nation’s livestock growers and feed- 
ers marketed approximately 693 million cat- 
tle, hogs and sheep during the 5-year period 
ending with 1946—or an average of about 
380 thousand meat animals every 24 hours. 


Pointing out that this is an all-time rec- 
ord, the National Live Stock and Meat Board 
states that an average of some 26 million 
more meat animals were marketed annually 
during this period—1942-46—than in the 
previous five years—1939-41. This huge 
supply of livestock from some 514 million 
farms and ranches made possible an aver- 
age annual output of 23 billion pounds of 
meat which is also a new record, the Board 
states. 


A break-down of the figures shows that 
of every 100 meat animals marketed during 
the nast five years, there were 22 cattle and 
calves, 59 hogs and 19 sheep and lambs. 
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The Washington Picture 


On May 14, Secretary Jones tele- 
phoned from Washington that a rule 
hod been assured and S. 814 would 
come up on the House floor Monday, 
Moy 19, in the compromised form out- 
lined in the following statement, ex- 
cept that no limitation or quota “will 
be imposed on the quantities of wool 
that may be entered or withdrawn from 
warehouses for consumption.” 


scape conditions continue in 
Washington so far as concerns wool 
legislation. Certainly it was expected 
that by this time (May 5) a rule would 
have been obtained from the House 
Rules Committee, and consideration 
by the House as a whole would have 
been under way. No measure can be 
taken up by the House, except under 
unanimous consent, which of course is 
impossible in this instance, unless a rule 
is secured from the Rules Committee 
which sets the time and fixes the limits 
on the debate. 


Status of Wool Bill 

As reported in the April issue of the 
Wool Grower, the Senate passed S. 814 
providing for a wool support program 
up to December 31, 1948, at prices pre- 
vailing during 1946, and granting 
authority for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to sell its wool at less than 
parity, or in competition with foreign 
wools. Because of the opposition of 
the House leadership. to subsidies, it 
was found necessary, in order to get S. 
814 before the House, to amend it by 
providing for an import fee. With such 
an amendment the House Committee 
on Agriculture reported out S. 814 on 
April 15. 

Assurance was given that a rule 
would be obtained from the Rules Com- 
mittee the fore part of the week of April 
20. That committee did hold hearings 
on the bill on April 22, at which time 
Chairman Hope of the House Agricul- 
tural Committee made a splendid pre- 
sentation in its support, and was ably 
seconded by others on the committee, 
including Democratic members, and by 
many members of the House, both Re- 
publicans and Democrats. At the con- 
clusion of the hearings that day it was 
stated that the committee would meet 
in executive session the next day, April 
23, and report out a rule for considera- 
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tion of the bill. This was not done. 
Since that time the Rules Committee 
has held hearings on other bills and re- 
ported them out, but the wool bill has 
been held up. 


The import fee provision is not only 
meeting opposition from the wool trade, 
but also from the manufacturers. A 
resolution passed at the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers on April 26, cited their 
objections as: (1) It delegates tariff- 
making power to the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture; (2) under the import fee pro- 
vision, a floor tax would be levied on 
foreign wool already in this country. 

To meet these objections, a com- 
promise is now under consideration. It 
is now proposed that the Section 4, 
which is the import fee provision of 
S. 814 as it was reported out by the 
House Committee on Agriculture, be 
deleted and in its place a provision be 
set up which would call for an investi- 
gation by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission at the direction of the Presi- 
dent whenever he has reason to believe 
“that any one or more articles are be- 
ing or are practically certain to be im- 
ported into the United States under 
such conditions and in sufficient quan- 
tity as to render or tend to render in- 
effective or materially interfere with 
any program or operation undertaken, 
or to reduce substantially the amount 
of product processed in the United 
States from any commodity,” on which 
the program is in operation. All inter- 
ested parties would be given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard in these hearings. 
If the investigation substantiates the 
President’s belief that the program is 
being interfered with in any way by 
imports he “shall by proclamation im- 
pose such fees on, or such limitations 
on the total quantity of, any article or 
articles which may be entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse, for consump- 
tion,” as he finds necessary. No limita- 
tion may be imposed, however, which 
will reduce the total quantity permit- 
ted to be imported to less than 50 per 
centum of the annual average quantity 
of such article which was imported 
from such country during the period 
from January 1, 1929, to December 31, 
1933. This provision is similar to one 
carried in the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. 


If this adjustment is made, S. 814 
would contain three provisions: (1) 
The continuation of the present pur- 
chase program until December 31, 1948, 
at the 1946 price level, (2) the above 
amendment, and (3) the provision per- 
mitting the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, until December 31, 1948, to dispose 
of wool owned by it without regard to 
any price restrictions imposed on it by 
law. 

The representatives of the National 
Wool Growers Association had pre- 
viously suggested this amendment, 
which was originally proposed by the 
American Farm Bureau, but the House 
leadership insisted upon the import fee 
provision. 

The most encouraging feature at this 
moment, however, is the fact that the 
House leadership has indicated some- 
thing should be done. They expect to 
hold a conference on this wool legisla- 
tion some time during the week of May 
5, and favorable action by the Rules 
Committee is expected immediately 
thereafter. If this transpires the bill 
should reach the floor of the House not 
later than the week of May 11. If the ” 
bill passes the House, every effort will 
be turned toward securing Senate 
agreement on the House amendments, 
thus avoiding the delay of having the 
bill go to a conference committee. 

Legislative Chairman Wilson and 
Secretary Jones continue their vigil- 
ance on this legislation in Washington. 


Important Washington Hearings 


Messrs. Wilson and Jones have also 
been following, as closely as work on 
the wool bill would permit, the hear- 
ings on Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
which the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee opened on March 26, this yesr, 
and those inaugurated on March 20 by 
the Senate Committee on Finance on 
the International Trade Organization 
and its relationship to the foreign trade 
program. 

On April 21 this year, the House 
Committee on Agriculture commenced 
its hearings on a long-range agricultural 
program, which are also being attended 
by Messrs. Wilson and Jones. The 
official presentation of the wool grow- 
ers’ case before this committee will be 
made later, however. 








Land Hearings 


Congressman Frank A. Barrett 
(Wyoming), chairman of the House 
Subcommittee on Public Lands, will 
start hearings on public land problems 
in Washington on May 8. On that date 
Secretary Krug of the Department of 
the Interior will be called to explain 
the position of his Department in re- 
gard to public lands, and on the follow- 
ing day officials of the Forest Service 
of the Department of Agriculture will 
appear. 

The American National Livestock 
Association is spearheading these hear- 
ings, as the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation representatives are tied up 
with the wool bill. Delegates from the 
cattlemen’s organization and possibly 
from the wool growers’ association are 
expected to arrive in Washington on 
May 6. 


Senator Robertson (Wyoming), 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Public Lands, has not yet made 
known when his committee will begin 
hearings, but they probably will ccme 
while the western stockmen are in 
Washington. 


Predatory Animal Appropriation 


While the appropriation bill for the 
Interior Department, as it passed the 
House on April 25, reduced by around 
47 percent the funds set up in the esti- 
mate of the Bureau of the Budget for 
that Department, the appropriation for 
predatory animal and rodent control 
significantly was left as originally 
estimated: $750,000. This is the same 
amount as was appropriated last year. 
The need for liberal appropriation for 
this work was presented at the House 
hearings by Legislative Chairman Wil- 
son. 








Grazing Appropriation 


‘THE Interior appropriation bill which 

the House approved on April 25, 
1947, allows $373,000 for the adminis- 
tration of the Taylor grazing districts 
by the Bureau of Land Management 
for the fiscal year July 1, 1947, to June 
30, 1948. The Department had asked 
for $1,070,360 for this branch of its 
work. Whether or not the Senate will in- 
crease the appropriation remains to be 
seen, as at this time (May 3) no action 
has been taken by that body. Severe 
cuts were made by the House in all of 
the funds asked for by the Department 
of the Interior, including reclamation. 
The only item not reduced was that for 
predatory animal and rodent control 
work. 

Collections from stockmen using the 
Taylor grazing districts this year under 
the increased fee (from 5 to 8 cents per 
a.u.m.) which became effective May 
1, 1947, are expected to amount to $1,- 
480,000 as against $1,000,000 last year. 
In its report on this bill, the House 
Committee on Appropriations said: 
“While it is possible that an additional 
increase in fees may be ordered follow- 


ing the completion of a survey now in ° 


progress, there can be no assurance that 
this will be the case. The committee is 
disappointed that a greater increase 
has not been approved, and points out 
that fees now being charged on lands 
under the jurisdiction of the Forest 
Service amount to an average of 31 
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cents per a.u.m.* In view of this situa- 
tion, the committee has withheld the in- 
crease proposed by the budget and has 
allowed funds on the basis provided for 
the current fiscal year. It is hoped 
that the Department will find it pos- 
sible to order a substantial increase in 
fees in the very near future.” 

As a result of the reduced appropria- 
tion as voted by the House, the Bureau 
of Land Management stated in a release 
issued on May 1, 1947, that orders “are 
being prepared for the closing of 41 dis- 
trict grazing offices in the ten western 
states.” Only one office will be left in 
each state, the release further stated. 
Slated for closing are the offices at 
Kingman and Safford, in Arizona; Bish- 
op and Susanville, California; Meeker, 
Montrose and Canyon City, Colorado; 
Burley, Idaho Falls, Salmon and Sho- 
shone, Idaho; Malta, Miles City and 
Lewistown, Montana; Elko, Winnemuc- 
ca, Minden, Ely and Las Vegas, Ne- 
vada; Deming, Alamogordo, Roswell 
and Magdalena, New Mexico; Lakeview, 
Vale, Prineville and Baker, Oregon; 
St. George, Brigham City, Fillmore, 
Cedar City, Richfield, Price, Vernal, 
Monticello, Nephi and Kanab, Utah; 
Worland, Lander, Rock Springs and 
Pinedale, Wyoming. 

*The committee apparently does not take 
into consideration the vast difference in the 
quality and quantity of forage available on 


the forests and that on the Taylor grazing 
districts. 





Private Ownership of 
Public Land Debated 


AST President G. N. Winder of the 
National Wool Growers Associa. 
tion upheld the affirmative side y 
what developed largely into a two-my, 
debate on the proposal to transfer the 
Taylor District lands to private owner. 
ship, at a dinner meeting of the Ce, 
tral Rocky Mountain Section of the }. 
ciety of American Foresters, Denye; 
Colorado, April 11, 1947. Charles p 
Piersall, Casper, Wyoming, oil man ani 
national director of the Isaak Walto 
League, was the principal oppositio, 
speaker. 

As analyzed by the Record Stockmay 
for April 17, the debate was about 3 
follows: 

Mr. Piersall said the sale of land 
would be against the interests of many 
small operators due to the priority-use 
rule and the commensurability require. 
ment. To this Mr. Winder replied tha 
priority use requirement was set up 
concurrently with the commensurabili- 
ty rule as the best means of permitting 
the best qualified stockmen to use the 
public lands; that is, by eliminating the 
fly-by-night operator. Sale of the 
lands would not be to the detriment, 
but rather to the advantage of the small 
operator, he said, because of the low 
average permit under the Taylor Act 
of today. 

It was charged by Mr. Piersall that 
the stockman is the most widely subsi- 
dized individual in the United States 
today, and that the Taylor Act has con- 
tributed to this subsidization. The live. 
stock industry, Mr. Winder said, keeps 
more money at home than any other 
type of business in the West. Private 
ownership of the lands would reduce 
subsidization, as owners would have to 
do their own improvement work; and, 
he claimed, they would do better than 
the Government because of greater in- 
terest in their own property and its 
perpetuation. 

Mr. Piersall also objected to the pro- 
posed low-price schedule as based on 
carrying capacity, to the fact that stock- 
men would be given fifteen years ™ 
which to decide whether or not they 
wanted to purchase, to the low interes 
rate and the long-time payment period 
of 30 years. Mr. Winder contended tha! 
there is nothing new in the stockmen' 
proposal for a long-time payment @ 
low interest rates, and in support of this 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Welcome, Nevada Growers 


" thampae of approximately 175,000 
Nevada sheep are now assisting 
their industry through membership in 
the Nevada Wool Growers Association. 
By joining this Nevada organization, 
they are also helping to support the 
work of both the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association and the American Wool 
Council. 

A recent membership drive in Ne- 
vada revealed the gratifying fact that 
growers in that State are conscious of 
theneed of a strong organization to pro- 
tect the sheep grower’s industry and to 
promote his products—lamb and wool. 
At least, the membership at present is 
quite representative of the State and it 
is anticipated that other Nevada grow- 
ers will join the ranks in 1947. 

Plans are now underway to hold a 
meeting of the Nevada Wool Growers 
Association, probably early in June. All 
sheep growers in the State will be ex- 
tended a cordial invitation to attend. 

Membership card signers include: 


W. D. Beers and Sons, Dolly Varden, Ne- 
vada 

Raymond Borda, Gardnerville, Nevada 

W. Y. Campbell, Reno, Nevada 

Clover Livestock Company, Elko, Nevada 
Pete Elia, Elko, Nevada 

Ellison Ranching Company, Stanley C. 
Ellison, Tuscarora, Nevada 

Peter Etchart, Winnemucca, Nevada 
Gordon Griswold, Elko, Nevada 

Hachquet Sheep Company, Martin Hach- 
quet, Elko, Nevada 

Beatrice Halstead, Ely Nevada 

Mrs. Fred E. Hamer, Yerington, Nevada 
Alex Heguy, Deeth, Nevada 

Lawrence Henriod, McGill, Nevada 

Home Ranch, J. P. & Lyle L. Ellison, et 
al, Rebel Creek, Nevada 

Pete Itcaina, Deeth, Nevada 

W. T. Jenkins Company, Battle Mountain, 
Nevada P 

St. John Laborde, Austin, Nevada 

John Laxague, Eureka Land & Livestock 
Company, Eureka, Nevada 

Reginald Meaker, Maud Wheeler Sheep 
Company, Reno, Nevada 

Pete Ordoqui, Currie, Nevada 

Thomas Ormachea, Fallon, Nevada 

B. H. Robison, McGill, Nevada 

Jean Sallaberry, Eureka, Nevada 
Saralegui Land & Livestock Company, 
Reno, Nevada 

Alfonso Sario, Reno, Nevada 

Schaefer Sheep Company, Harold Schae- 
fer, Eureka, Nevada 

Smith Creek Livestock Company, Allen 
McBride, Elko, Nevada 

Royal M. Smith, Smith Brothers Sheep 
Company, Elko, Nevada 

Star Sheep Company, Charles Osborn, 
Winnemucca, Nevada 

Anthony E. Steidlmayer, Colusa, Cali- 
fornia 

R. B. Stewart, Elko, Nevada 

John Sugadi, Reno, Nevada 

Swallow Brothers, George M. Swallow, 
ly, Nevada 

Frank Trosi, Reno, Nevada 

W. W. Whitaker, Fallon, Nevada 

Russell Wilkins, Contact, Nevada 

R. A. Yelland, McGill, Nevada 
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Names of other new signers will be 
published in the National Wool Grow- 
er during the summer. 

If you are not now a member, join 
with your neighbor in protecting and 
promoting your industry! 





Australian Growers Protest 


MERICAN wool growers have re- 

ceived unexpected and powerful as- 
sistance from Australian wool authori- 
ties and wool growers’ organizations in 
their fight to prevent reductions in ex- 
isting American wool tariffs. 

As evidence of this fact are the state- 
ments of F. Eric Hitchins, president of 
the powerful Australian Wool Produc- 
ers Federation of Perth, Western Au- 
stralia, and member of the Australian 
Wool Realization Board, recently re- 
ceived by J. B. Wilson, Legislative 
Chairman of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, and a recent editorial 
by R. V. Billis, outstanding Australian 
wool authority, in the Melbourne Post, 
urging all Australian sheep growers to 
declare their opposition to any effort 
by Australian Government representa- 
tives to obtain reductions in existing 
American tariffs on wool. 

In his statement, Mr. Hitchins de- 
clares that “it is high time the sheep- 
men of Australia declared their atti- 
tude to the sheep raisers of the U.S.A. 
The challenge to do so is accepted! 
Without equivocation, it can be said 
that members of the Wool and Meat 
Producers’ Federation (an affiliate of 
the Wool Producers’ Federation) have 
never sponsored, never supported, or 
even contemplated such a campaign.” 

Stating that American wool growers 
declare that reduction of tariffs would 
“destroy their markets and ruin their 
already declining industry,” Mr. Hitch- 
ins declares: “Unhesitatingly, the Au- 
stralian growers should reply that this 
is the last thing they desire. Neither 
need the answer be prompted by al- 
truism but by hard common sense .. . 
Production is of sufficient importance 
in the American national economy to 
justify the steps taken to foster the pro- 
ducers. As a consumer, the U.S.A. is 
of immense value to Australia... Any 
shortsighted policy designed to secure 
for either party some temporary ad- 
vantage at the expense of the other 
would finally injure both. 

“We are allies in the battles of the 
textiles, and a hard campaign lies 


ahead. The governments of both coun- 
tries watch with benevolent interest, 
but one government cannot ignore the 
growing importance of rival textiles 
in the national economy. If wool de- 
clines (in the United States) in nation- 
al importance, benevolence may easily 
be replaced by indifference—which 
would be very bad for wool and very 
good for rival fibers.” 

Mr. Hitchins declares that the United 
States has led the world in truthful 
labeling of wool products. 

“While other nations tinkered and 
temporized,” he says, “American de- 
termination and tenacity secured the 
legislation. Unfortunately, the aver- 
age Australian knows as little of the 
real conditions and problems of his fel- 
low producer in the U.S.A., as the lat- 
ter fully appreciates Australian condi- 
tions. This is a misfortune imposed by 
geography, (but) Australian growers 
will not be party to any action detri- 
mental to their fellow producers in the 
U.S.A.” 


R. V. Billis declared in his editorial 
that a “U. S. wool duty cut was not 
justified.” Continuing, he urged Au- 
stralian wool growers to announce pub- 
licly that “they were not party to any 
efforts to obtain a reduction of U. S. 
tariffs on wool. 

“The suggestion therefore is that the 
accredited representatives of Dominion 
wool growers inform the growers of the 
U.S.A. that they are not parties to any 
request to lower the wool import duty,” 
he wrote. “That much is due the 
American wool growers, whose high 
costs of production make the import 
duty a necessity. 


“Moreover,” Mr. Billis adds, “Ameri- 
ca has done more than any other coun- 
try in recent years to stimulate demand 
for wool fabrics. A flourishing wool 
growing industry within U.S.A. should 
greatly help to stimulate that demand. 
And because America requires far 
more wool than can be grown locally, 
Dominion wool growers are not really 
handicapped by the import duty.” 


Mr. Billis declares that American 
wool growers would be quick to ap- 
preciate and respond to announcements 
coming from Dominion growers that 
they do not favor a cut in American tar- 
iffs on wool. “The effect,” he says, 
“would assuredly be to promote good 
will between wool interests of the Em- 
pire and the U:S., and might be bene- 
ficial beyond the sphere of the wool 
trade.” 




















Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney 





Dean John A. Hill 

















Fred E. Warren 


Three Wyoming Men Honored 


HONORARY doctor of law degrees 
will be awarded three prominent 
western men—the Honorable Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney, senior Senator from 
Wyoming; John A. Hill, dean, College 
of Agriculture, University of Wyoming; 
and F. E. Warren, prominent livestock 
and wool man of Cheyenne, at the an- 
nual commencement exercises of the 
University of Wyoming, June 2, 1947. 


The announcement of the conferring 
of degrees was made April 23 by Dr. 
G. D. Humphrey, University president, 
and followed action taken by the board 
of trustees. 


Senator O’Mahoney 


Senator O’Mahoney, chosen from the 
field of government, assumed his office 
in the United States Senate in 1934 
when he was appointed to fill the 
vacancy left by the death of the Hon- 
orable John B. Kendrick of Wyoming. 

In addition to his activities on behalf 
of labor and industry, Senator O’Ma- 
honey’s service to agriculture is well 
known. He served as chairman of the 
Special Committee to Investigate the 
Production, Transportation and Mar- 
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keting of Wool during 1945 and 1946. 
Recognized as one of the powers in the 
present national administration, the 
Senator is known as an untiring advo- 
cate of beneficial wool legislation. 


Dean John A. Hill 


Dean John A. Hill began his out- 
standing career as a wool specialist in 
1907 when he established a new wool 
department at the University of Wy- 
oming upon request of University of- 
ficials. He became dean of the agricul- 
ture college and director of the experi- 
ment station at the University in 1923 
and was named chairman of the Board 
of Deans for Administration in 1941. 

Dean Hill also served as a consultant 
in animal husbandry for the United 
States Bureau of Animal Husbandry 
from 1928 to 1932; as judge of wool at 
the Chicago International Livestock 
Exposition from 1932 to 1934 and the 
San Francisco World’s Fair in 1940; 
and as a member of the advisory com- 
mittee to study national livestock mar- 
keting conditions from 1940 to 1945. 


Through successful research and ex- 
perimentation, Dean Hill has rendered 


outstanding service to the sheep indus- 
try. His ability and influence in this 
field are undisputed. 


Fred E. Warren 


Fred E. Warren, son of the late U. §. 
Senator Francis E. Warren, the first far 
western president of the National Wool 
Growers Association who served in 
that capacity from 1901 to 1908, is an 
outstanding stockman in his own right. 
He is well known for his constant work 
in improving sheep, having instituted a 
breeding program for improved sheep 
and wool in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. 

Mr. Warren is a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association and_has 
served as a member of the Agricultural 
Advisory Committee of the University 
Experiment Station for the past several 
years. In addition, he serves as a di 
rector of the American National Bank 
of Cheyenne and as president of the 
Warren Livestock Company, F. E 
Warren Mercantile Company, Chey- 
enne Securities Company, and the Wy- 
oming Livestock and Sanitary Board. 
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Senate Debate On S. 814 


Because of its importance and inter- 
est to wool growers, a portion of the 
Senate debate on the wool bill S. 814 
(also known as the Robertson bill) is 
reprinted here from the April 7, 1947, 
issue of the Congressional Record. 


MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate now 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 83, Senate bill 814 to provide 
support for wool, continue Commodity 
Credit Corporation as an agency of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

THE PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Wyoming. 

MR. SALTONSTALL of Massachus- 
etts. Mr. President, I rise to make a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

THE PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state the inquiry. 

MR. SALTONSTALL. Is the motion 
to take up the bill debatable? 

THE PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

MR. SALTONSTALL. Then, sir, I 
hope that the bill will not be considered 
by the Senate at this time. I say that 
because the hearings on this important 
bill have not as yet been printed, and 
are not available to Members of the 
Senate except in typewritten form. The 
bill should be very carefully considered 
by the Senate. Furthermore, I under- 
stand that there is to be an executive 
session again tomorrow on the Lilien- 
thal nomination, and that thereafter 
the Senate will consider and debate the 
highly important question of the 
Greek-Turkish loan. 

Senate bill 814 is a departure from 
our whole agricultural program of sup- 
port in that it puts wool on a compar- 
able price basis rather than a parity 
price basis. It also involves the ex- 
penditure of a very substantial amount 
of money annually by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

I know that my good friend and col- 
league from Wyoming will say that un- 
less the bill is considered and acted on 
at this time, unless some kind of legisla- 
tion concerning wool is passed, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture will withdraw 
the whole program as of April 15. I say 
to that argument that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation under the present 
law will continue until June 30, and 
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that there is no reason why the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, if he desires to con- 
tinue to support the program, and if he 
has an intimation that Congress will 
take some action on this subject, cannot 
continue the program beyond April 15. 
I repeat, I hope the Senate will not take 
up this bill at this time, because I be- 
lieve it should be very thoroughly dis- 
cussed. 

If the bill is taken up at this time, I 
say most respectfully that my colleague 
from Massachusetts and I, who are vi- 
tally interested in the wool trade in 
Massachusetts, will want to go into the 
bill in very considerable detail. I hope, 
sir, that the bill may come up directly 
after the disposal of the Greek-Turk- 
ish loan proposal, if the leaders in 
charge of the legislative program ap- 
prove of that course. We shall have no 
objection to taking it up in a week or 10 
days, when the hearings are printed, 
and when there will be more ample 
time to discuss the bill than there can 
possibly be this afternoon. 

MR. LODGE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I join with my colleague in 
expressing the hope that the Senate 
will not proceed to the consideration of 
this bill until the hearings have been 
printed and until every Member of the 
Senate has had an opportunity to fa- 
miliarize himself with the argument. I 
shall not enter upon the argument to- 
day. I think Members who know me 
will agree that I try to take a broad 
view of such questions, and that I have 
not the slightest desire in the world to 
antagonize legislation which is benefi- 
cial to any of the important interests of 
the United States; but looking back 
over the 7 years of my service in the 
Senate, I say it is most unusual to pro- 
ceed with the consideration of a bill so 
complex as this bill is, involving as it 
does the philosophy of the relationship 
of the Government to agriculture, with- 
out waiting until the hearings have 
been printed so that Members of the 
Senate who are not on the committee 
and who do not happen to have any 
personal contact with the problem may 
have an opportunity to familiarize 
themselves with the issues which con- 
front us. We want to cast an informed 
vote. Every Senator wants to know 
what he is doing. I am not asking any 


of my colleagues to vote one way or the 
other, but I think every Senator has a 
right to ask time so that his vote may 
be an informed vote based upon the 
facts and upon the evidence which has 
been so painstakingly developed by the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I 
hope that the Senate will not proceed 
to the consideration of this bill at this 
time. I have no desire at all to delay 
action; I shall be glad to have it come 
up as soon as the hearings are printed; 
but until that time I hope the motion 
will not be agreed to. 


Special Committee Wool 
Study Printed 


MR. O’MAHONEY of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, I rise to support the motion 
of my colleague to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 814. This pro- 
posed legislation dealing with the wool 
industry has been before Congress and 
the public for many years. A special 
committee of the Senate gave consider- 
ation to this matter over a period of 
some 5 years. Volumes were printed 
and have been circulated all over the 
country. Last year the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House, after full 
hearings, gave approval to legislation 
of this character. 

The Special Committee on Wool last 
year recommended legislation of this 
character, and that report—printed, by 
the way—went to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, as did the hearing 
also. Then the Committee on Agricul- 
ture also held hearings, which were 
printed and circulated, and which are 
now available, dealing with every ques- 
tion that is in this bill. There is no 
reason to withhold action now because 
of any lack of public information or for 
lack of printed hearings. The volumes 
of the hearing of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture of the Senate last year are 
readily available to every Senator who 
desires to obtain a copy; and I may say 
that those hearings contain a full and 
complete exposition of the views of the 
Boston wool trade, which is opposed to 
this legislation. 

So, Mr. President, we have this situa- 
tion: The Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture last year and again this year, 
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by an overwhelming vote, has given its 
approval to legislation of this charac- 
ter; the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture last year likewise took similar ac- 
tion, and this year the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture after a hearing, re- 
ported favorably a bill to deal with the 
very acute problem of the wool growers 
of the United States. That bill is now 
before the Rules Committee of the 
House. So we can say to the Senate 
that the Committee on Agriculture in 
each body has twice considered this bill 
and twice recommended favorable ac- 
tion. I said “this bill.” I should not 
have said that because the bill is not 
precisely the same one that was intro- 
duced and recommended at the last ses- 
sion, but is is very similar. There has 
been full opportunity for those who are 
opposed to the legislation to express 
their point of view and the only opposi- 
tion that bas been expressed through- 
out the consideration of this measure 
comes from the small group represent- 
ing the Boston wool trade, which stands 
between the producers of wool in the 
United States and the manufacturers 
of woolen garments. The hearings are 
available to every Member of the Sen- 
ate. 


Mr. President, I feel that there is no 
reason why the Senate should not now 
vote favorably on the motion of my col- 
league and take up the bill for consider- 
ation. I hope the Senate will support 
the motion. If that action is not taken 
the domestic wool industry will be de- 
nied the legislative action it needs. The 
measure of stabilization proposed last 
year has been materially reduced by 
the action taken this year, but to de- 
cline now to take the bill up would be 
to disregard the needs of the growers 
altogether. 


MR. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I wish to make a brief state- 
ment regarding the urgency of the im- 
mediate passage of the Senate bill. The 
Secretary of Agriculture has stated 
that he will no longer support wool 
prices after April 15 unless authoriza- 
tion is made by Congress. April 15 is 
about the time when the Southern 
States, especially Texas, begin to mar- 
ket their wool. If the proposed legis- 
lation is not passed now and no future 
supports are provided, the wool grow- 
ers will find themselves in this situa- 
tion: Unquestionably the market will 
drop drastically as of April 15, and the 
wool growers of the Southern States 
will then take a much lower price and 
within a month or two from now, if 
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this legislation is subsequently enacted, 
then those producers who market their 
wool later will receive a higher price. 

This proposed legislation has been 
pending for a long time. The Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry has 
held extensive hearings, and I can see 
no reason why the Senate should not 
proceed now to the consideration of the 





MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. yy; 
President, I should like to add a fe, 
words to what my distinguished qj, 
league and the Senator from North Da. 
kota have said. April 15 is the deg 
line for the purchase by the Commodi; 
Credit Corporation of the domest; 
clip. By that time approximatel 
8,000,000 pounds of grease wool yj 








bill. (Mr. Langer of North Dakota al- have been purchased by the Commo. 
so asked for immediate action.) ity Credit Corporation. That include 
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This is the second in a series of charts included in a pamphlet recently distributed by the U. S. De- 


partment of Agriculture. 


In reading the cartoon sequence, remember that all clean wool is considered 


to be the same grade and quality; value of the clean wool is figured at $1.00 per pound; shrinkage 's 
the percentage of foreign material in the fleece; for simplicity’s sake, the word “dirt” is used instead 
of shrinkage in some places; and the yield is the amount of clean wool in the fleece. 


The National Wool Grower 
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the wool produced in the State of the 
Senator from North Dakota, as the Sen- 
tor said, the eight-month Texas wool, 
nost of the Arizona wool, most of the 
Hagerman Valley, Idaho, wool, and 
me of the Ohio fleece wool. The first 
wool to be shorn in the 1947 year, as I 
have said, has already probably been 
purchased. 

" All the bill does is to ask the exten- 
ion of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
ion purchasing program for a period of 
dyears. Today the wool-producing in- 
dustry is not in a position to start out 
on anew program. It is still more or 
less on a war basis. For instance, while 
the average increase in wages in indus- 
try throughout the United States has 
been between 60 to 65 percent, in the 
wool-producing industry today the 
wage increase is still 200 percent. 

The cost of feeds for the sheep has 
greatly increased. Hay, for instance, 
which before the war could be bought 
at from $5 to $6 a ton, today costs from 
$15 to $20 a ton. 

The industry needs the protection it 
received during the war years. The ob- 
ject of the bill is to provide that protec- 
tion. 

I might say that so far as the C.C.C. 
is concerned there will be very little 
money needed, if any, to take care of 
this bill. I earnestly ask the Senate to 
proceed immediately to the considera- 
tion of this most urgently needed legis- 
lation. 

MR. TAFT of Ohio. 
will the Senator yield? 

MR. ROBERTSON otf Wyoming. I 
vield. 

MR. TAFT. I notice that the report 
of the Department of Agriculture sug- 
gests that it is unwise to include the 
provision about a comparable price; 
they feel that the price should not be 
higher than that at which the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation supported 
wool in 1946 which, I understand, was 
on an average between 41 to 42 cents. 
...»+In view of the fact that the bill 
apparently contemplates some loss in 
the sale of wool at a lower price than 
that at which it was bought, I wonder 
whether it is necessary to insist upon 
the higher price now contained in the 
bill as an alternative. 

MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, I may say in answer to the 
Senator from Ohio that I should be 
glad to accept an amendment during 
the consideration of the bill to fix the 
same price for the 1947-48 clips as was 
paid for the 1946 clip, which was be- 
‘ween 41 and 42 cents in the grease per 


Mr. President, 
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pound. That is what is being paid to- 
day for the early shorn wool of 1947. I 
should be very glad to accept an amend- 
ment to that effect to the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming to proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 814. 

MR. SALTONSTALL of Massachu- 
setts. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator from Wyoming if he 
would state again the amendment to 
the bill which he is willing to accept. 

MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
said I would accept an amendment to 
limit the price to be paid for the 1947 
and 1948 clips and to make it the same 
as the price paid by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for the 1946 clip. 

MR. SALTONSTALL. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I may say that such an amend- 
ment would make the bill more ac- 
ceptable, but at the proper time I shall 
offer as a substitute for Senate bill 814, 
Senate bill 917, which is a bill intro- 
duced by my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Lodge) and myself, which 
would fix a somewhat different price 
than that suggested by the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the junior Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Robertson) that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate bill 
814. 

MR. SALTONSTALL. Mr. 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

MR. LODGE. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


The chief clerk called the roll. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Six- 
ty-three Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 


Presi- 


The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the junior Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. Robertson) that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Senate bill 814. 

MR. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


(At the request of Mr. Donnell of Mis- 
souri, Mr. O’Mahoney explained the differ- 
ence between S. 814 and S. 2033, the wool 
bill introduced at the last session of Con- 


gress.) 
MR. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. 
President, I have listened to this debate 


with interest, of course. The only ques- 


tion is whether the bill shall be con- 
sidered. 

This matter has been pending before 
the Congress for a considerable pe- 
riod of time. .. . It was before the last 
Congress, and at that time there were 
elaborate hearings. 

I very much hope the Senate will not 
refuse to iake up the bill and give it a 
hearing. It is of the highest importance 
to the wool industry. The time is short. 
It seems to me that the bill is at least 
deserving of consideration by the Sen- 
ate. Therefore, I hope the Senate will 
adopt the motion. 

MR. SALTONSTALL. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to say, in reply to the Sen- 
ator from Texas, that there is no ob- 
jection on the part of the Senators from 
Massachusetts, I am confident, to hav- 
ing this matter fully discussed as soon 
as the hearings are printed, and I hope 
that will be the case after the Greek- 
Turkish loan is taken up and disposed 
of. 

MR. CONNALLY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

MR. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

MR. CONNALLY. In the meantime 
the 15th of April probably will have 
arrived, and disaster will follow. 

MR. SALTONSTALL. I point out 
again to the distinguished Senator from ~ 
Texas that the present wool program 
can be continued until the 30th of June. 
There is nothing to prevent that except 
the suggestion of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture that it not be continued. It 
can be continued at his discretion or if 
the Members of Congress ask him to 
ae 


(Messrs. Saltonstall and Lodge continued 
their efforts to delay action on the bill). 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 


question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
Robertson) that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate bill 814. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

The result was announced—yeas 53, 
nays 10, as follows: 


YEAS—53 
Aiken, Vt. Eastland, Miss. 
Ball, Minn. Ecton, Mont. 
Brooks, Ill. Ellender, La. 
Buck, Del. Fulbright, Ark. 


Butler, Nebr. 
Cain, Wash. 
Capehart, Ind. 
Capper, Kans. 
Chavez, N. Mex. 
Connally, Texas 
Cooper, Ky. 
Cordon, Ore. 
Donnell, Mo. 


George, Ga. 
Hayden, Ariz. 
Hickenlooper, Ia. 
Hill, Ala. 
Holland, Fla. 
Jenner, Ind. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnston, S. C. 
Kilgore, W. Va. 
Downey, Calif. Knowland, Calif. 
Dworshak, Idaho Langer, N. Dak. 
(Continued on page 21) 
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N intensive campaign to help the 

Nation’s retail meat dealers merch- 
andise lamb, with particular emphasis 
on the heavy lamb marketed this spring, 
is being conducted by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. As part of the 
Board’s 1947 program, “Modern Trends 
in Meat Merchandising,’ which was 
launched at Gary, Indiana, on January 
27, the campaign for lamb is being con- 
ducted for retailers and consumers in 69 
large cities from Baltimore, Maryland, 
to Los Angeles, California, this spring. 


Retailer Interest High 


Indicative of retailer interest in new 
and improved merchandising ideas is 
the fact that men of the trade from 424 
cities have attended dealer meetings 
which already have been held in 34 
campaign cities. Many of these men 
have driven 100 miles and more to at- 
tend the Board’s two-hour educational 


Selling The Heavy Lamb 


The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board has been conducting a cam- 
paign to show retailers how to move the 
heavy lamb cuts, particularly the heavy 
legs and shoulders. Their release cov- 
ering this work is printed here. 

In some of the recent spring num- 
bers of women’s magazines, lamb has 
been given prominent place. ‘Shoulder 
of Lamb, a Delicious Tender Cut,” by 
Dorothy Marsh and Carol Brock, is a 
feature of The Institute in the May 
issue of Good Housekeeping, and in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal for April, Anne 
Batchelder, the famous home econom- 
ics editor, puts her mark of approval on 
broiled stuffed lamb patties. 








that he ordered a lamb from one of the 
packers the following morning. Before 
his market closed that evening, every 
cut from the carcass had been sold. This 
pleased him so much that he ordered 


— 


Retail group receiving first-hand information on merchandising heavy lamb. This group is typical of those attending National Live Stock and Pre 





Meat Board demonstrations in 69 cities throughout the country. 


programs. Following the meetings re- 
tailers crowd upon the stage to examine 
the new meat cuts and to ask questions 
of the Board’s meat specialists. 

In Jackson, Mississippi, one retailer 
attending the meeting had never before 
sold lamb in his market. He became so 
enthusiastic about the new methods of 
cutting and merchandising this meat 
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four more lambs for delivery the follow- 
ing week. 


Heavy Legs and Shoulders 
Are Greatest Problem 


The Board’s meat specialists have 
found that the legs and shoulders pre- 
sent the greatest problem in merchan- 
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dising heavy lamb. These cuts repre After 
sent about 56 percent of the carps. §lems 

From a dressed lamb weighing ; 
pounds the square-cut shoulder weigl 
about 7 pounds and the leg about y 
pounds. Jn this day of small famili, 
and daily shopping, the most popily 
size roasts lie within the 3-to-5-poyy 
weight range. 


The legs and shoulders from heay 
lamb, therefore, present a defip 
problem to retailers who wish to me. 
chandise this product. 


The balance of the carcass sells satix. 
factorily when cut and displayed pm 
erly. Loin and rib chops, for exampk 
are of an even more desirable size th, 
the same chops from lighter weigh 
lamb. The breasts, shanks and neck a: 
usually slow-moving cuts in most mz. 
kets but when merchandised as adv. 
cated by the Board, they have prov 
to be popular with thrifty homemak 
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slowing one of the Board’s retailer 
meetings. 


goard’s Program Emphasizes 
New Lamb Merchandising Ideas 


After analyzing the retailers’ prob- 
jms in merchandising heavy lamb, it 


Bias decided that at retailer meetings 





Starting process of producing three lamb roasts from 


the Board’s representatives should 
place particular stress on various ways 
of merchandising the heavy legs and 
shoulders. However, the rest of the 
careass is not neglected. 

The first step in the demonstration for 
retailers is to break the lamb carcass 
into the following wholesale cuts: shoul- 
ders, breasts, shanks, rack, loin, and 
legs. The rack and loin are then placed 
to one side with the explanation that 
these cuts are nearly always sold as rib 
and loin chops, for which the demand 
is greater than the supply, so no merch- 
andising suggestions are necessary. 

During the next few minutes the 
breasts are quickly converted into rib- 
lets, the shanks are trimmed for sale as 
lamb trotters and the neck is removed 
irom the shoulders and cut into attrac- 
tive slices for braising. 

From there the Board’s specialists 
proceed to the shoulders and legs with 
the idea of giving retailers every pos- 


sible assistance in merchandising these 
cuts, 


Three Lamb Roasts 
From Two Lamb Legs 


One method demonstrated by the 
Board is for the retailer to make three 
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lamb roasts from two legs. This is done 
by removing the sirloin section from 
two unsplit legs, then boning this sec- 
tion and tying it into shape for sale as 
a Boneless Sirloin Lamb Roast. This 
roast is an excellent size for a small fam- 
ily of 3 or 4 people, and being boneless, 
carves easily. 

Another advantage of this cut is that, 


two unsplit heavy legs. 


when it is removed from the two un- 
split legs, it automatically reduces the 
weight of the legs to a more desirable 
size. Their weight is further reduced 
when they are sold either as a Frenched 
leg or American leg. 


Boneless Roast and Chops 
From Heavy Lamb Leg 


A practical method of providing cuts 
of a desirable size from the heavy leg is 
to use the “muscle boning” technique 
developed by the Board for the armed 
forces during the war. In this method, 
the muscles are seamed out, and the 
bones unjointed and removed with the 
aid of a small boning knile. The result- 
ant cuts include: 

(1) Boneless individual chops from 
the inside leg muscle. Except for size 
these chops are comparable to top 
round steaks from the inside round of 
beef. 

(2) Boneless roast from the outside 
and knuckle sections of the leg weigh- 
ing from 32 to 42 pounds. 

(3) Boneless heel muscle, just the 
right size for an individual serving of 
braised lamb. 

(4) Boneless pieces of lamb for stew- 
ing, or grinding for loaf or patties. 


(5) Lamb shank of a desirable size 
for an individual serving. 


The preceding cuts are helping the 
retailer merchandise lamb legs weigh- 
ing 9 pounds and more. The cuts are 
attractive in appearance, desirable in 
size, and offer the variety in meat men- 
us demanded by the housewife. 





Cuts from heavy lamb shoulder include boneless outside shoulder roast and 
shoulder rib chops. 


Boneless Lamb Shoulders 


A method of preparing lamb should- 
ers for roasting, which has found favor 
with retailers and consumers wherever 
it has been demonstrated, is to remove 
the bones and make either a cushion 
shoulder or a rolled shoulder. In the 
former cut the bones are taken out in 
such a way that a pocket is left in the 
shoulder for stuffing. In the latter, the 
boneless shoulder is rolled and tied into 
a roll the shape of a loaf of bread. The 
edvantage of both roasts is that they are 
easy to carve into attractive servings. 


Two New Cuts From 
Heavy Lamb Shoulders 


As a further means of helping retail- 
ers sell heavy lamb shoulders, the Board 
developed a method of separating this 
cut into two pieces—the outside should- 
er and the inside shoulder. The separa- 
tion is made through the natural seam 
between these two major sections of the 
shoulder. The outside shoulder con- 
tains the arm and blade bones. By re- 
moving these bones, it is an easy matter 
to fashion the boneless meat into a uni- 
form roll weighing from 2% to 3 
pounds. This makes a popular size roast 

(Continued on page 43) 
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New Horizons For Wool Use 


By F. E. Ackerman, Executive Director, American Wool Counci!, Inc. 


An address before the 6th Annual 
Meeting of the American Wool Coun- 


cil, Inc., San Francisco, January 30, 
1947. 


should like to state specifically, first, 

the purposes and the policies of the 
American Wool Council. I have here a 
pamphlet which we wrote the second 
year the American Wool Council was in 
existence. The purposes as here stated 
are the purposes of today, as are the 
policies: 

“The American Wool Council aims to 
serve these groups: consumers, students, 
educators, civic groups, the wool indus- 
try, and all others having a pertinent in- 
terest in the consumption and the con- 
version of wool into items of apparel.” 

The way we specified our operations 
were: (1) To protect the interests of the 
public wherever those interests are 
pertinent to the manufacture, the dis- 
tribution, and the use of products made 
of wool; (2) To initiate and encourage 
research and investigation in connection 
with the wool and the wool textile in- 
dustry; (3) To foster and extend textile 
education through schools, colleges, and 
consumer groups; (4) To assemble and 
disseminate trade statistics and infor- 
mation, particularly concerning im- 
proved methods of manufacture, dis- 
tribution, and the development of new 
uses for wool and wool products; (5) To 
protect from destructive competition 
the vast agricultural and industrial 
structure based on wool as one of our 
nation’s most important resources. 

That was the purpose of the Council 
when it was established. It still re- 
mains its purpose, and those of you who 
have seen our exhibits under their vari- 
ous titles can learn visually, what the 
American Wool Council does and how 
it does it. 

Now, I am not going to spend very 
much time telling you how good we 
are. I merely want to tell you in terms 
of figures—although figures are never 
particularly interesting—something of 
the distribution of the materials pre- 
pared by the Council. 


Our Wide Contacts 


In any event, since we have been 
established, through our own known 
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publications, or through cooperative 
publications, we have distributed about 
8,000,000 brochures. This year we have 
distributed 150,000 on eight different 
subjects. 

We have sent out about 75,000 news 
releases, and when I say 75,000 news 
releases I mean that we have sent out 
possibly a hundred news releases to 
from fifty to two hundred fifty publica- 
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tions and to approximately one thou- 
sand other sources of dissemination of 
the news. 

We have conducted a radio service 
which goes regularly to 897 women 
commentators which is widely used. 
They are short fillers, as they are called, 
and run from one to two minutes each. 


Educational Work 


We send out regularly to some 3,750 
teachers in the secondary schools, in 
colleges, and in university extension 
courses, clothing classes, home econo- 
mics classes, an average of one publica- 
tion or brochure or statement of educa- 
tional value each month. We estimate 
that in this way we reach 500,000 stu- 
dents. Nothing is sent out happen- 
stance. We know what classes the teach- 
er teaches. We know what her pupils 
want to know, with regard to wool, 
and when we are in doubt we have a 
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survey made of a number of key tea¢}, 
ers. From their replies we determi, 
upon our action. 


Retail Training Course 


We have a retail training course, Th; 
publications we have issued in that ». 
gard have been prepared after a surye 
of big buying offices and of individy 
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retail merchants. We are closely i 
touch with the personnel training divi: 
ions that today are a most importa 
aspect of selling any merchandise, be 
cause there has been a complete tu! 
over in the merchandising and sellin; 
staffs of retail stores. Their greates 
problem is to keep the sales person in 
formed as to the merchandise she is sel: 
ing, because the customer doesn’t jus 
come into a store and say, “Oh, I hav: 
come in here and now I will buy some 
thing.” The customer goes into the big 
gest store for the specific purpose ( 
buying an article, and he has pretty we 
in mind what he wants. He can find! 
and get proper information about : 
through the sales people. Everything be 
hind the sales staff is the mechanics 
distribution. The level of sales peop! 
is not overly high, and the turnover * 
extremely high. We are trying to rel 
edy that lack of knowledge of woe 
through an orderly and constant educé 
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ional system, and I think that we are 
doing fairly well at it. 


Wool Market Trends 


Now I think that is quite enough of 
the American Wool Council. We stand 
or fall on our performances rather than 
upon our pretensions. But I would like 
o talk to you about the trend of the 
woolen market in the United States to- 
day, which is an amazing one. 

We face a great new America in terms 
ofnational income. The level of nation- 
alincome is a factor of fundamental im- 
portance in the sale of clothing because 
clothing is one of three of our greatest 
essentials: food, shelter, and clothing. 
After that come the other things of life. 
I must say this, that vacuum cleaners, 
automobiles, and electric boxes some- 
times interfere with a new suit of 
clothes, but, generally speaking, cloth- 
ing is a primary essential, and the vol- 
ume of clothing sales depends entirely 
upon our national income. 


National Income and Clothing Sales 


We made a study recently as to the 
average percentage which a family in 
the United States spends for all clothing 
items. We found that in good times and 


come which goes from $56,000,000,000 
in 1945 to $164,000,000,000 in 1946. We 
see that the sale of clothing follows in 
exact progression, until in 1946 we sold 
in excess of $16,000,000,000 worth of 
clothing. Now, it is very difficult to de- 
termine the percentage of that clothing 
which goes into wool, but according to 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce figures and the figures of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank and of the Income 
Tax Bureau, total value of wool textiles 
in this country—including all-wool and 
part-wool textiles—in 1946 was $1,450,- 
000,000. That compares with a pre-war 
average total of from 650 to 750 million 
dollars. 

Immediately it is apparent why, in- 
stead of using an average of 600 million 
pounds of grease wool annually we are 
now using one billion pounds of grease 
wool. 

This output is no temporary phe- 
nomenon, unless our national economy 
is similarly a temporary phenomenon. 
We are in a new level of wages and of 
employment, and our national economy, 
according to the very best authorities, is 
bound to stay at around 150 billion dol- 
lars. They predict that we will have 
certain recessions as we always have, 
but that the economy will remain at or 
near its new level. 


THE MIDDLE CLASS HAS BECOME LARGER & MORE PROSPEROUS 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES 
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bad, regardless of the dollar value of the 
national income, the American family, 
in all wage groups, spends an average 
often per cent of its income for clothing 
each year. 

A chart, showing national income and 
clothing sales in the last decade, illu- 
strates the point. We have here an in- 
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You are not going to have wool tex- 
tiles at any lower prices for a great 
many reasons, and you are not going to 
have clothing at much lower prices. It 
all goes back to our new wage levels. 
It costs today about 70 to 72 percent 
more in wages in the wool textile mills 
to make fabrics than it cost in 1939, for 


example. The last increase was 15 cents 
an hour. The American clothing indus- 
try is on a 35-hour week. The American 
wool textile industry is on a 40-hour 
week. 

We have, of course, the most efficient 
wool textile industry in the world. 
While our wages are three to one as 
compared to wages in the United King- 
dom, our production is 1.3 to one. That 
is not due so much to the human ele- 
ment as it is due to the present superior 
equipment of the American mills. 

Now, if we are going to sell all this 
clothing, where are our sales coming 
from? Look at the chart (to the lower 
left) which is based on the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, The 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and 
the Federal Reserve Board. 


Increased Purchasing Power 
Of Middle Class 


In 1935 and ’36 we had 32,200,000 
people who made from nothing up to 
$2,000. They received $30,364,600,000. 
And in that year, remember, our total 
national income was only $56,000,000,- 
000 so the purchasing power was 
not a_ selective purchasing power 
but was one of utility and necessity 
largely, with whatever style or fashion 
values could be thrown into that par- 
ticular price group. 

In 1945, we had 21,620,000 families 
still in this group. They got a total of 
$24,300,809,000. We had an annual na- 
tional income of $164,000,000,000. This 
is a most phenomenal change and the 
change has become more marked since 
this chart was made. 

In 1935-’36, we find that 8,300, 000 
families made from $2,000 to $4,999— 
just below the $5,000 mark. They got 
$17,262,000,000 of a $56,000,000,000 na- 
tional income. 

In 1945 we had 20,700,000 families 
making up to $5,000 a year. They re- 
ceived $67,689,000,000 or about $11, 
000,000,000 more than our total national 
income in 1935 and 1936. 

Now we come to the last and highest 
bracket. In 1935 and 1936 we had 
1,000,000 people who made $5,000 or ov- 
er, and they got $11,600,000,000. At the 
end of 1945 we had 3,680,000 family 
units in this bracket who got $28,777,- 
600,000. 

In other words, families in the two 
higher income brackets, where selectiv- 
ity and the buying of better merchan- 
dise begins now have an income of over 
$95,000,000,000, which is better than the 
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best total income for the entire nation 
prior to the war years. That is one 
phase of the market for wool. 

Now, in addition to the total employ- 
ment and an average wage which, the 
last report of the Federal Reserve says, 
now equals our peak year without the 
tremendous amount of overtime that 
marked wartime wages, we have an in- 
creasing population. We have ten mil- 
lion more people, seven million more 
families, sixteen million more babies— 
with the assembly-line still apparently 
going strong. So that you have more 
people, more families, and a bigger fu- 
ture market in the coming generation. 


Population Trends 


This year—and these, by the way, are 
figures from the Census Bureau and the 
Scripps Foundation for Population Re- 
search—we have 141,000,000 people, 
which is about 10,000,000 more than we 
had in 1939. In 1950 we will have 145,- 
600,000. This is only three years in the 
future. (See above chart.) 

In 1960, which, in terms of time, is 
very close, we will have a population of 
153,375,000. 

But the most interesting part is this: 
25 percent of our population is under 
fifteen years of age; 35 percent of our 
population is fifteen to forty-four. This 
is generally the age of maximum gen- 
eral family expenditures. In the forty- 
five to sixty-four age group is 27.5 per- 
cent of our population; and 12.5 percent 
is sixty-five and older. There is one 
physical reason for a sales increase. 

I should like, here, to tell you some- 
thing of present tendencies in wool tex- 
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tiles. During the depression, by and 
large, the textile industry produced 
chiefly what I would call utility fabrics. 
The fabrics were good in quality but 
they were of as simple construction as 
possible. They didn’t use high twist 
yarn, or intricate finishes. They used 
simple constructions with the minimum 
of finish in apparel fabrics, and par- 
ticularly in the women’s wear end, 
which has a tremendous effect upon the 
prosperity of wool textile mills. A lot of 
boucles and friezes were made using 
comparatively coarse wools with little 
nubs of alpaca and mohair to brighten 
them up. And in fashions we had what 
is called the pencil line, which merely 
meant this was the simplest method that 
could be devised of manufacturing these 
goods into acceptable garments. Every- 
where you had economy and economy 
and economy to come within the price 
ranges which would insure you the sale 
of your preduct in a depression period. 

At the beginning of the war there was 
a continuing revolt against the common- 
placeness of the styles. The ladies here 
will remember how the heavily fur- 
trimmed coat went out of business and 
suits came rushing in. They even de- 
vised a new way of carrying the coat 
over the shoulder. 

The demand became increasingly for 
fine wools, and it will continue to be for 
fine wools because we are now in a pe- 
riod where we are making worsteds, 
suedes, duvetyn, meltons, all soft handl- 
ing fabrics that respond to the intricate 
tailoring that marks today’s women’s 
fashions. The further changes in wom- 
en’s fashions that are coming, will ap- 
parently be very marked. I don’t pose 





as a fashion expert, but the new styles 
will require fine wools. There will be 
a great many changes in the coming sea. 
son because, you see, we haven't as yet 
made a garment for a woman that was 
not controlled either by O.P.A. or the 
Civilian Production Board. This falj 
season will be the first one in which de. 
signers will be absolutely free to length. 
en skirts and change waistlines and 
sleeve treatments, and other details of 
style. All this, of course, means a wide 
demand for new clothing, based on fash. 
ion changes which will make a good pari 
of women’s wardrobes somewhat obgo- 
lete. 


In the men’s wear end we have an in- 
creasing tendency toward lighter fab. 
rics. Instead of thirteen or fourteen. 
ounce suitings you have twelve and 
twelve-and-a-half ounce suitings. The 
tropical worsted suit, which once was. 
novelty and something of a luxury, is 
today staple. Everybcdy wears the 
tropical worsteds. 


We have some fifteen million mer 
who returned from military duty and 
who were clothed in the best wool ap- 
parel this country has ever made which 
will have a tremendous effect upon the 
purchasing power of many. The 
learned to wear wool socks. The 
learned to wear wool underwear—i 
percent cotton and 50 percent wo0l 
They learned to wear wool shirts. 


All of these are new outlets for wool 
—and new outlets for fine wool. 

I can close this statement by saying 
that, from the standpoint of the woo 
textile manufacturer, the garment mar- 
ufacturer, and the retail merchant, the 
prospects for wool are magnificent. We 
have in this country today a paradox 
We have the highest cost wool. We paj 
the highest wages in the world in wool: 
en mills, which, on an average produce 
the best grade of woolens made any- 
where. In the clothing industry the 
average wages paid are among the high: 
est in the skilled wage rates, excluding 
plumbers and carpenters and electric- 
ians. Yet with all these high-priced in- 
gredients we produce quality for quality 
in wool textiles, in tailoring, and in the 
style aspects of the field, the cheapes! 
and the best ready-to-wear clothing 
the world. 


And out of that great industry— 
which, by the way, began with the Me: 
Kinley tariff, in 1887, when foreigt 
mills that are now American institl: 
tions, came over here to escape the ta 
iff—has grown up another America 
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phenomenon. That is the great men’s 
clothing stores, the ready-to-wear 
clothing stores, the men’s department in 
all the retail department stores, the 
small individual specialty shops. They 
all feed primarily upon wool and wool 
garments. 


This year the value of wool garments 
was some $7,700,000,000 according to 
the Department of Agriculture. So you 
can see that wool begins one of the 
greatest industries in the United States 
and one of the most unique industries 
in the world. 











Timothy For Seeding Summer 


Ranges 


by A.C. Hull, Jr., Intermountain Forest 
And Range Experiment Station, Forest 
Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Ogden, Utah 


TIMOTHY is reseeded throughout the 

Intermountain region’ to increase 
and improve the forage on depleted 
mountain ranges. It is best suited to the 
moister sites on the summer ranges. For 
the most part this includes mountain 
meadows, aspen, and subalpine ranges 
where summer precipitation is good and 
where there is enough soil moisture for 
plant growth during the summer season. 
Timothy is also well adapted to irri- 
gated pastures and meadows, especially 
at higher elevations. 

Although timothy withstands consid- 
erable drought and survives at the low- 
er and usually drier elevations, other 
grasses yield more on these drier sites. 
At these lower elevations it is also not 
as resistant to grazing as on the moister 
sites. Timothy does best on rich clay 
or loam soils but will grow on other 
soils if sufficient moisture is available. 
Because of its ability to grow in the 
shade, timothy does well under trees. 
Good stands occur in open to moderate- 
ly dense stands of aspen and brush and 
inopen stands of conifers. 

Good stands of timothy are usually 
secured through reseeding. It estab- 
lishes itself rapidly and on favorable 
sites it may produce seed the first year. 
It produces an abundance of herbage 
and a large amount of seed, especially 
mn favorable areas. The herbage is 
palatable to all classes of stock. The 
eds are small and easily covered and 
a they germinate and grow well, tim- 
ithy usually spreads rapidly, even un- 
ier moderate grazing use. 

Best stands are obtained from drilling 
he small seeds about one-half inch deep 
na firm seedbed. Where drilling is 
tot practicable seed may be broadcast 
‘he Intermountain region of the Forest 
‘trvice includes Utah, Nevada, Idaho south 


the main Salmon River, and southwest- 
tn Wyomine’., 
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and covered one-fourth to one-half inch 
deep by harrowing. Seed broadcast on 
a rough, freshly worked surface and 
covered by soil sloughing has given 
good stands. Deep ashes from timber 
and heavy brush burns provide suf- 
ficient covering for broadcast seed. 
Seed broadcast just before, during, or 
after leaf fall on deteriorated aspen 
ranges gives good stands because the 
aspen leaves provide adequate seed cov- 
ering. Timothy seed is often broadcast 
with no further treatment on run-down 
moist meadows. Although this method 
is cheap, it is not always certain and the 
establishment of a good stand is slow. 
The best season for seeding timothy 
depends upon the amount of moisture 
following seeding. On central and 
southern Utah mountain ranges, early 
spring and early summer seeding have 
given best results. Throughout north- 
ern Utah and Idaho seedings are best 
made during late summer. Seedings 
should be made just before the expected 
rainy season so that young plants can 
develop a good root system and with- 
stand the short dry periods that are 


. 


Double disking this land with a 2,000-pound disk to eliminate plants of 
seeding to timothy, smooth brome, and white dutch clover has increased the carrying capacity of this 
1,500-acre mountain meadow five-fold. 








SHEEPMAN’S CALENDAR 


1947— 

June 2-4: Intermountain Junior Fat Stock Show, 
Salt Lake City. 

June 25-26: West Texas Wool and Mohair Show, 
Sonora. 

July 22-24: Colorado Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Denver. 

August 6: Idaho Ram Sale, Filer. 

August 12-13: New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquer- 
que. 

August 14-15: Colorado Ram Sale, Denver. 

August 16: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton. 

August 25-26: National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 
Utch. 

September 27: Idaho Range Ram Sale, Pocatello. 

October 4-11: Pacific International Livestock 
Exposition, Portland. 

November 1-9: Grand National Livestock Expo- 
sition, San Francisco. 

November 16-20: Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden. 
1948— 


January 16-24: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 
January 16-24: National Western Wool Show, 


Denver, Colorado. 








common in mountainous areas. Al- 
though these short dry periods have lit- 
tle effect upon established plants they 
often cause the death of newly germi- 
nated seedlings. 

There are over one million timothy 
seeds per pound and accordingly not 
many pounds of seed are needed per 
acre. If timothy is seeded alone it 
should be seeded at from 3 to 6 pounds 
per acre. However, it is best seeded in 
mixture with clover and other grasses 
at 1 to 3 pounds per acre. Other species 
adapted to seeding with timothy are 
smooth and mountain brome, orchard- 
grass, tall oatgrass, slender wheatgrass, 
and in some places Kentucky bluegrass 
and white dutch clover. 





low forage value and re- 
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Pasture being the life-blood of many in- 
dustries, Idaho is particularly fortunate in that 
respect. World-famous for the Idaho potato, it 
has developed many other agricultural activi- 
ties. Grains, vegetables, fruit ...cattle and sheep 
are produced in abundance. Dehydration, frozen 
foods processing, dairying, canning and packing 
are among the state’s flourishing industries. 








For non-agricultural industries, Idaho is en- 
dowed with rich veins of minerals. Numerous 
manufacturers of stone, clay and 
glass products have established 
plants in Idaho. Lumber for 
building and wood products is 
available. Unsurpassed rail trans- 
portation is provided by Union 
Pacific. 








(1 woNDERLANDS 





As a vacation region, Idaho has 
a wonder-world of its own in Sun 
Valley . . . year-round sports 
center...the world famous prim- 
itive area... and in the scenic 
surroundings of Payette Lake. 








Idaho is a young thriving state, 

ripe for further industrial devel- 

opment. It offers good living and 

working conditions, good schools, 

splendid cultural advantages... 

a os and its energetic citizens assure 
vertisements based newcomers of a true western 


on industrial oppor- welcome. 
tunitiesin the states 

served by the Union 

Pacific Railroad. 
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It's The Clean Wool In The Fleece 
That Pays Off! 


By Elroy M. Pohle 

U. S$. Sheep Experiment Station and 
Western Sheep Breeding Laboratory, 
Dubois, Idaho* 


TH amount of wool in a fleece should 

receive careful consideration in 
any sheep breeding program because it 
is the clean wool and not the grease 
weight in a fleece that counts in dollars 
and cents for the grower. The heaviest 


the first of June each year. Each fleece 
was graded, weighed and sacked accord- 
ing to grade. It was later sorted and 
scoured by a commercial wool scouring 
firm on the Atlantic Seakoard; thus all 
clean yield results are on a total grade 
lot basis. 

In the table will be found the average 
grease weight in pounds, the clean 
fleece weight in pounds and the clean 
yield in percent for the four grades by 


tion on the clean wool yield in a clip. 
Not only will this make it possible to 
realize the full value of the wool, but it 
will serve as a more accurate guide in 
determining improvement in the flock. 
A total of 31,360 pounds of Fine 
French combing grease wool was 
scoured from 1942-45. This grade con- 
sisted of fine wool from Rambouillet 
ewes that was under 2% inches in 
length. There was a variation in grease 





Range-produced ewe fleeces, twelve-months’ growth. Left to right, Fine Staple Combing, Half-blood Combing, Three-eighths-blood Combing, and Quarter- 
blood combing. 


fleeces in the grease are not necessarily 
the best moneymakers. In the ac- 
companying table are tabulated the 
grease and clean fleece weights and 
clean yields from 11,045 sheep totaling 
118,016 pounds of grease wool for a five- 
year period from 1941-45, for Rambouil- 
let, Targhee, Corriedale, and Columbia 
ewes two years of age and older in the 
Western Sheep Breeding Laboratory 
and U. S. Sheep Experiment Station 
flocks. These breeds of sheep produce 
wool that classes into the four major 


grades, namely; Fine, Half Blood, 
Three-eighths Blood and Quarter 
Blood. 


The wool was produced under Inter- 
mountain range conditions in the north- 
eastern part of Idaho. It was a 12- 
months’ growth and was sheared about 


(*) Tae Animal Husbandry Division of the 


pureau of Animal Industry, Agricultural 
‘esearch Administration, U. S. D. A., in 
Cooperation with the Wool Division of the 
“lvestock Branch, Production and Market- 


ing Administration, U. S. D. A. 
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years. The miscellaneous sorts that 
were made just prior to scouring have 
been proportioned and weighted in 
making up the average for each year; 
thus, it shows total production with all 
off-sorts included and the normal yearly 
variation that takes place. 


It is important to understand the dif- 
ference between yield and shrinkage. 
YIELD is the clean wool that is left in 
a lot after scouring. SHRINKAGE is 
the loss due to removal of grease, suint 
and foreign matter when grease wool is 
scoured. The percentage yield is, there- 
fore, the difference in percent between 
the shrink and 100. It is the yield of 
c'ean wool and not the shrink that pays 
off. Morecver, the price of wool is 
always determined and often quoted 
on the clean basis. 

With seme of the’ more accurate 
methods of obtaining scouring yields of 
clean woo! that have been developed 
and tested for several years, such as the 
core test, it is now easier to get informa- 


fleece weight of 1.4 pounds during the 
four year period, a 2.8 percent clean 
yield variation, and a difference of 8 
pound of clean wool. 


The Fine Staple combing wool was 
2% inches and over in length. The bulk 
of the lot was produced by Rambouillet 
ewes. This lot consisted of 38,700 
pounds for the five years with a range 
from 10.1 to 11.5 pounds in grease fleece 
weight, 42.9 to 49.0 percent in clean 
yield and clean fleece weight varied 
from 4.5 tc 5.6 pounds. The average 
clean yield for the Fine Staple fleeces 
was 3.2 percent higher than for the Fine 
French, and they yielded .6 pound more 
clean wool per fleece, thus emphasizing 
the importance of staple length in fine- 
wool production. Length studies pre- 
viously reported from this station (see 
National Woo! Grower June 1934, Vol. 
33, No. 6, pages 22-24) have demon- 
strated that for each 14 inch increase in 
staple length for fine wool the grease 
fleece weight increases 1 pound and the 
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clean fleece weight .7 pound. Fine Staple 
wool also sells on the average from 3 
to 5 cents higher per clean pound. To 
illustrate, at $1.17 per clean pound the 
Fine French fleeces are worth $5.26, 
whereas the Fine Staple fleeces at $1.21 
per pound are worth $6.17. 


Most of the 15,350 pounds in the Half 
Blood combing lot was produced by the 
Targhee sheep. This wool measured 
2% inches and over in length and had 
an average clean yield for the 5 years 
of 49.1 percent. These fleeces showed a 
variation between years of 1.9 pound in 
prease fleece weight, 4.1 percent in 
clean yield and .6 pound in clean 
wool per fleece. For the 5-year pe- 
riod the Half Blood fleeces averaged 
one-half pound less wool in the grease 
than the Fine Staple. There was 5.1 
pound or the same amount of clean wool 
but a 1.7 percent greater clean yield. 
These fleeces at $1.19 per clean pound 
had an average value of $6.07. It may 
be noticed that the Half-Blood wool had 
a higher clean yield each year than the 
Fine Staple. There are two reasons 
why the clean fleece weight of the Fine 
Staple fleeces is equal to the clean 
weight of the Half-Blood fleeces. The 
Fine Stap!e fleeces comprise the longest 
fleeces from the Rambouillet flock, 
while the Half-Blood clean wool yield 
is the average of the entire Targhee 
flock. Moreover, the wool on the Ram- 
bouillet is denser than it is on the Tar- 
ghee. 


The Three-eighths Blood wool was 
produced from Columbia and Corrie- 
dale ewes and consisted of 20,000 
pounds for the 5-year period. The aver- 
age grease fleece weights ranged from 
a high of 11.6 pounds in 1945 to a low of 
10.6 pounds in 1944. The clean yield 
varied from 48.2 to 53.6 percent during 
the period between 1941 to 1945 and 
the clean fleece production varied from 
5.3 to 6.2 pounds. With Three-eighths 
Blood wool selling at $1.09 per clean 
pound, the fleece value would be $6.21. 


Columbia and Corriedale ewes pro- 
duced the Quarter Blood wool with a 
total of 13,600 pounds for the five years 
and it is the longest and coarsest wool 
produced by ewes at this station. The 
grease fleece weights ranged from 11.8 
to 12.9 pounds, clean yield from 53.7 and 
56.0 percent and the clean weight of 
fleeces from 6.6 to 7.1 pounds. These 
fleeces at $1.00 per clean pound would 
have a value of $6.80. There was less 
variation between years in clean yield 
and clean wool produced in the Quarter 
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GREASE AND CLEAN FLEECE WEIGHTS AND 
CLEAN YiELD BY GRADES AND YEARS 








Average grease 


Clean fleece 


Grade Year fleece weight Clean yield weight 
(Ibs. ) (percent) (Ibs. ) 

Fine 1942 9.6 43.4 4.2 
French 1943 10.1 43.0 4.4 
Combing 1944 10.2 45.8 4.7 
1945 11.0 45.2 5.0 

4-year average 10.1 44.2 4.5 

Fine 1941 10.6 42.9 4.5 
Staple 1942 10.1 44.3 4.5 
Combing 1943 10.5 47.4 5.0 
1944 10.6 48.0 5.1 

1945 __ 116 7 __ 49.0 5.6 

5-year average 10.8 47.4 5.1 

Half 1941 10.8 47.0 5.1 
Blood 1942 10.2 47.2 4.8 
1943 10.2 49.5 5.0 

1944 9.9 49.6 4.9 

1945 106 | = SOP 5.4 

5-year average 10.3 49.1 5.1 

Three- 1941 11.0 50.0 3.9 
Eights 1942 10.9 48.2 D.d 
Blood 1943 10.7 52.3 5.6 
1944 10.6 52.8 5.6 

1945 S416 53.6 6.2 

5-year average 11.0 51.7 5.7 

Quarter 1941 12.2 53.7 6.¢ 
Blood 1942 11.8 56.0 6.¢ 
1943 12.0 55.1 6.6 

1944 12.6 55.1 7.0 

1945 12.9 54.8 a 

5-year average i aoe 55.0 6.8 

All grades and years 10.7 48.4 5.2 








Blood wool than in any other grade con- 
sidered. 

The Quarter Blood fleeces had an 
average of 6.8 pounds of clean wool 
which was slightly over 1 pound more 
than the Three-eighths Blood. The Half 
Blood and Fine Staple fleeces each aver- 
aged 5.1 pounds of clean wool, whereas 
the Fine French combing averaged 4.5 
pounds. 

Dr. R. H. Burns* of the Wyoming Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station present- 
ed grease and clean fleece weights in a 
3-year study representing over a mil- 
lion mature range ewes. He stated, “It 
will be noted that there is a trend to pro- 
duce more pounds of clean wool per 
sheep in all regions of Wyoming from 
1940 to 1942, and this increase amounts 
to around a quarter of a pound. Wyo- 
ming is now producing 4 pounds of 
clean wool per sheep and 10.9 pounds of 
grease wool per sheep, in the flocks 
which were sampled in the test.” If the 
Wyoming average grease fleece weight 
of 10.9 pounds would have been com- 
pared directly with the average grease 
fleece weights of 10.7 pounds described 
in this paper, one may have made an er- 





*See National Wool Grower, January, 1944, 
Vol. 34, No. 1, Page 18. 


ror of approximately 1.2 pounds or 30 
percent in clean wool per fleece, thus, 
further pointing out that clean fleece 
weight is a better measure than grease 
fleece weight when trying to improve 
wool production. While there was only 
.2 of a pound difference in the average 
grease fleece weight, it is highly sig- 
nificant that there was a difference of 
1.2 pound in clean wool. The selection 
and culling of sheep, in the flocks de- 
scribed in this paper, has been done 
through the knowledge of clean fleece 
production and demonstrates very fun- 
damental progress. 





YOUR WOOL PROMOTION FEE 


Its payment is made as easy as pos- 
sible for you. Just be sure the firm 
handling your wool understands you 
want the deduction of 10 cents per bog 
(5 ‘cents in Texas and New Mexico 
where smaller bags are used) made 
from your wool sales account for the 
American Wool Council. 


Wool promotion can’t be done with- 
out your support. 


The National Woo! Grower 
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Senate Debate on S. 814 


(Continued from page 11) 


McCarran, Nev. 


Revercomb, W. Va. 
McClellan, Ark. 


Robertson, Wyo. 


McFarland, Ariz. Taft, Ohio 
McGrath, R. I. Taylor, Idaho 
McKellar, Tenn. Thye, Minn. 
Malone, Nev. Vandenberg, Mich. 


Millikin, Colo. 


Watkins, Utah 
Murray, Mont. 


Wherry, Nebr. 


0’Conor, Md. Wiley, Wis. 
0’Mahoney, Wyo. Wilson, Ia. 
Pepper, Fla. Young, N. Dak. 
Reed, Kans. 

NAYS—10 
Ives, N. Y. Saltonstall, Mass. 
Kem, Mo. Smith, N. J. 


Lodge, Mass. 
McMahon, Conn. 
Martin, Pa. 


Tobey, N. H. 
White, Mainc 
Williams, Del. 


NOT VOTING—32* 


Baldwin, Conn. 
Barkley, Ky. 
Brewster, Maine 
Bricker, Ohio 
Bridges, N. H. 
Bushfield, S. Dak. 


Magnuson, Wash. 
Maybank, S. C. 
Moore, Okla. 
Morse, Ore. 
Myers, Pa. 
O’Daniel, Tex. 


Byrd, Va. Overton, La. 
Ferguson, Mich. Robertson, Va. 
Flanders, Vt. Russell, Ga. 
Green, R. I. Sparkman, Ala. 
Gurney, S. Dak. Stewart, Tenn. 
Hatch, N. Mex. Thomas, Okla. 
Hawkes, N. J. Thomas, Utah 
Hoey, N. C. Tydings, Md 
Lucas, II]. Umstead, N. C. 


McCarthy, Wis. Wagner, N. Y. 
(*Absent on official business.) 


So the motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill (S.814) to provide support 
for wool, continue Commodity Credit 
Corporation as an agency of the United 
States, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry with 
amendments. 

(Aid to Greece and Turkey and the dis- 
cussion of appropriations occupied the at- 
tention of the Senate for some little time. 
When the discussion of S. 814 was resumed, 
the committee amendments were read into 


the Record first, and then Mr. Robertson 
spoke on behalf of his measure.) 


MR. SALTONSTALL. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield, or would 
he prefer not to be interrupted? 

MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
yield for a question. 

MR. SALTONSTALL. I should like 
toask a question. The distinguished 
Senator shcws that the production of 
wool is down. Is it not equally true 
that in the past few years, when the 
production of wool was dropping, the 
production of meat was going up? In 
ither words, the price of meat was high, 
and lambs and sheep were being sold 
lr meat rather than being kept for 
wool. 

MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. No; 
that is not true, Mr. President, in gen- 
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eral. What probably caused the in- 
crease in price of lambs was their 
scarcity, because as the number of 
sheep decreased, so would the number 
of lambs produced, particularly be- 
cause breeding ewes are the only kind 
of sheep kept over from year to year. 
So when the number of breeding ewes 
in the United States dropped from 49,- 
000,000 to 32,000,000 there was a great 
decline in the number of lambs pro- 
duced and, consequently, the price of 
lambs increased. Some _ producers 
were encouraged to sell their ewe 
lambs because of the high price which 
was being paid in general for lambs. 

MR. AIKEN of Vermont. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
yield. 

MR. AIKEN. The upward swing in 
the price of lamb is not peculiar to lamb 
alone; it applies to all meat. 

MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. It 
certainly does. I wish to point out that 
the particular reason it was so effect- 
ive with regard to lambs was because 
of the shortage of them. In the case of 
beef it was because of restrictions. 

MR. O’7MAHONEY, Mr. President, 
will my colleague yield? 

MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
yield. 

MR. O’MAHONEY. I desire to make 
this comment in view of the question 
asked by the Senator from Massachus- 
etts. From his question the Senator 
from Massachusetts seems to be under 
the impression that wool growers were 


sacrificing their wool in order to sell 
their animals for meat. The fact of the 
matter is—and I am sure my colleague 
will concur in the statement—that the 
domestic sheep population has been de- 
clining because of the instability of the 
business as a whole including the grow- 
ing of wool and the growing of lambs 
for meat. The Senator is mistaken if 
he has the impression that the produc- 
tion of wool would have been greater 
had the price of lambs been lower. 

MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, I thoroughly agree with my 
colleague in what he says on that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. President, in order that the Rec- 
ord may show the situation clearly, I 
should like to inform the Senate in re- 
gard to the production of wool in the 
various groups of States in 1945. ..... 
I cite those figures in order to show 
how great is the production of wool in 
the West. 

Mr. President, some objection to this 
bill comes from the Senators from 
Massachusetts, really on behalf of the 
wool dealers in Boston: Boston is the 
headquarters for the wool dealers of 
the United States. While a consider- 
able amount of wool is dealt with in 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Philadelphia, 
nevertheless the big central market for 
wool is Boston. Prior to the war our 
wool consumption was approximately 
600,000,000 pounds. Of that amount, in 
our domestic clip we raised 450,000,000 
pounds, and we imported approximate- 
ly 150,000,000 pounds. Actually, in 
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This chart, prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A., graphically shows the 


decline in sheep numbers and wool production since 1942. 
prices received by growers for wool and those received by farmers for all farm products. 


It also shows the relationship between 
The full 


extent of the difference between these two sets of prices is not apparent on this graph, but that wool 
prices have fallen below those for all farm products since 1942 is definitely evident. 
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1932, of our total consumption that year 
only 5 percent was imported wool; 
whereas in 1946, 80 percent of our total 
consumption of wool was imported, and 
a great majority of it was from the 
United Kingdom, which sends its Au- 
stralian and New Zealand and South 
African wool to our shores to compete 
with our own wool industry. 

MR. MILLIKIN of Colorado. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
yield. 

MR. MILLIKIN. I should like to in- 
vite attention to the fact that the wool 
dealers and the textile manufacturers 
in the wool field in 1946 did over 40 per- 
cent more business than they have ever 
done in any peacetime year and 15 per- 
cent more than in the highest year of 
the war and that their profits are un- 
precedented and the prospects for sev- 
eral years to come are exceedingly 
bright, whereas the wool growers’ posi- 
tion in the United States has steadily 
declined, as the distinguished Senator 
has pointed out. 

MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. The 
Senator is absolutely correct. I should 
like to make it perfectly plain that the 
American wool grower is not fighting 
the dealers in Boston in this matter, 
but is fighting the British Empire com- 
bined. 

MR. YOUNG. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
yield. 

MR. YOUNG. I should like to have 
the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming point out what the wool industry 
means to the Mountain States. For in- 
stance, what percentage of the total in- 
come of Wyoming is derived from 
wool? 

MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
cannot state the exact percentage, but 
it is the major industry in Wyoming. 

MR. YOUNG. Then an increase in 
the importation of wool would wreck 
the economy of those States. 

MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. It 
would wreck the economy of the States 
to which I referred a moment ago. 

MR. SALTONSTALL. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me? 

MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
yield. ; 

MR. SALTONSTALL. Asa Senator 
from Massachusetts I would say—and 
I am confident that I speak for my col- 
league—that we have no desire in the 
world to hurt the wool industry of the 
Western: States or of any portion of 


Mr. 
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the United States. We wish to keep 
the domestic wool business just as large 
as we can. We wish to buy domestic 
wool; we wish to make it possible for 
those who live in Massachusetts to buy 
domestic wool, and that is why we are 
interested in this subject. 

MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
am satisfied of that; but at the same 
time— 

MR. BUSHFIELD of South Dakota. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
yield. 

MR. BUSHFIELD. In view of the 
statistics which the Senator has given 
in regard to the decrease in the produc- 
tion of wool in the various Western 
States, is it not a fact that the wool in- 
dustry in those States will be practical- 
ly out of business if the decline con- 
tinues? 

MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, I wish to point out to the 
Senator from South Dakota that the 
figures I have given indicate for every 
year a decrease in the sheep population 
in the United States. Unless the wool 
industry is supported and unless the 
wool producers can see ahead a few 
years and can anticipate receiving 
prices which will enable them to sell 
their product at a profit, there is every 
chance that the wool industry in the 
United States will disappear. 


I feel that Senate bill 814, if enacted, 
would encourage the wool producer to 
go ahead and start to increase his 
flocks. That is the only way the wool 
production in the United States can be 
brought back to what it was in the pre- 
war days. 

Mr. President, I spoke of the wages 
being paid to workers in the sheep in- 
dustry. Feed that has to be fed to the 
sheep in the winter time, and prior to 
lambing, has also advanced in price 
from two te three hundred percent, and 
still remains at the high price. Before 
the war the wool producer in the West, 
in the Rocky Mountain States anyway, 
could buy for his flocks hay in the stack 
at from five to six dollars a ton. The 
price of that hay now is from $15 to 
$20 a ton, which was the price during 
the war. 

We may be told that the sheep pro- 
ducer has probably made more money 
than he has ever made in his life. That 
is not true. He has probably received 
more money for his product than he 
has ever before received in his life, but 
he certainly has not made a greater 





profit. In fact, his margin of profit js 
so low that if we took into consider. 
ation any interest on his investment we 
would find he would not be making any 
profit whatsoever. : 

The thought behind the bill is tha 
after a few years of this support price 
the wool raising industry, the sheep 
producing industry, will probably be 
on a more normal level. 

MR. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, wil! 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. | 
yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

MR. MILLIKIN. With respect to the 
gross amount of money that has come 
for wool, it is my understanding that 
in 1942 the gross was $157,233,480, and 
in 1946 it was $122,713,680, which 
would tend to refute the thought that 
the grower of wool is getting more for 
his product than he ever got before. 

MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. 
What the Senator says is absolutely 
correct. ' 

Mr. President, I am satisfied that 
Senate bill 814 meets the needs of the 
situation better and is more satisfactory 
to the Department of Agriculture, the 
wool producer, and, I will be bold 
enough to say, the wool dealer and the 
wool manufacturer, than any other bill 
which has been presented to this body 
for many days. I therefore ask the 
earnest support of Senate bill 814 by 
Senators. 


(Mr. Thye of Minnesota spoke in behalf 
of S. 814). 


MR. SALTONSTALL. Did I not 
hear the Senator from Wyoming say to 
the senior Senator from Ohio (Mr 
Taft), that he would be willing t 
strike out the first part of section 2, 
which has to do with price? I ask that 
question because the Senator from 
Ohio had to go to a committee meet: 
ing, and he asked me to take the matter 
up with the Senator from Wyoming. 

MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr 
President, the Senator from Masse 
chusetts is correct, and I ask unanl 
mous consent to amend Senate bill 814 
on page 1, line 8, after the word “at, 
by striking out the words “the higher 
of (1) 90 percent of the comparable 
price for wool as of January of the cal- 
endar year in which the wool is pre 
duced, or (2).” I ask to strike thos 
words out so the provision will then 
read: 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
is directed, through loans, purchases 
or other operations to support a price 


(Continued on page 37) 
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NEW PURINA D.D. r. with 


KILLS QUICKER...STAYS ON LONGER 


Experience with spraying or dipping hundreds of thousands of 
sheep last year proves this one thing ... Purina DDT and Purina 
directions for use will give good control of lice, flies, and wool 
ticks. The ideal time to spray or dip is right off the shearing 
floor, to help protect sheep from flies until the wool grows out. 
The 1947 Purina DDT is even better than last year... now 
contains V-15 (chlorinated hydrocarbons), which goes to work 
quicker than DDT and holds DDT on your sheep longer. 





















In most cases, the growth 











Purina Screw Worm Control 
(Smear 62) keeps worms out 
of new wounds...kills 
screw worms in old wounds. 
Ideal to use on marking 

sromnds. Aids healing. 


* 
-4 ~ LISTEN TO “CHECKERBOARD JAMBOREE” « Mutual Network, Monday thru Friday 
Ralston Purina Company + Denuer+ Pocatello - 
SHEEP SUPPLY HEADQUARTERS + YOUR 


PURINA DEALER 


WITH THE CHECKERBOARD SIGN 





of lambs and the develop- 
ment of wool will be im- 
proved by keeping Purina 
Livestock Mineral in front 
of your flock. They eat only 
what they need. 
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Wool 


Market at 
Standstill 


HILE the wool purchase program 
handled by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation was discontinued April 15 
pending Congressional action directing 
its resumption in some form or man- 
ner, only scattered outright sales of 
mostly small clips seem to have been 
made up to this time (May 1). 

One large and apparently very good 
Utah clip has been reported purchased 
at 41 cents. Some buying in Texas is 
also reported and one sale published. 
This covered some 30,000 pounds of 
Delaine wool at 46.5 cents per pound. 
Undoubtedly instances of this sort have 
been duplicated in other states, but for 
the most part, wool is being shipped as 
shorn to the warehouses in the East or 
West of the firms growers have select- 
ed to handle their wool this year. On 
some of this wool, an advance of $1 per 


head without interest has been taken 
by the grower. 

Everyone, of course—growers, deal- 
ers and manufacturers—are marking 
time waiting developments in Congress 
on wool legislation (see page 5). 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
had a total of 428,915,000 pounds of do- 
mestic wool, shorn and pulled, in its 
possession on March 31. Of the total 
wools purchased in the 1943, 1944, 
1945 and 1946 programs, 67 percent had 
been sold. Up to April 18 this year, a 
total of 3,356,940 pounds of 1947 do- 
mestic wool had been appraised by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. Up to 
that date last year, appraisals totaled 
7,090,076 pounds. 

While wool parity moved up six 
points from March 15 to April 15, no 
change in wool selling prices was neces- 
sary as the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion had enough leeway in the last ad- 
vance to cover this small increase. 


Foreign Markets Hold Strength 

While the domestic wool situation is 
draggy, foreign wool affairs are march- 
ing along at a strong clip. “Recent 
sharp advances in foreign wool prices 
and the scarcity of desirable foreign 
wools which will be available between 
now and next November indicates a 
strong possibility that buyers will turn 





to domestic wools as the cheapest in the 
wool market,” says the U. S. Depart. 
ment of Agriculture report of the Bos. 
ton wool market for the week ended 
April 25, 1947. 

Prices continue to advance at Ay. 
stralian auctions under strong competi- 


tion, especially for the better type 
wools. At Melbourne during the week 
ended April 25, values were reported 


from 5 to 10 percent above those of the 
previous close. During March, the 
average price of all greasy wool sold in 
Australia was 26.9 pence a pound as 
against 15.8 pence in the same month 
last year, the increase being about 7) 
percent. 

An interesting development is the 
increased interest in crossbred wools 
and advancing prices even for coarse 
wools at the New Zealand auctions. 


Manufacturing Affairs 


An encouraging note is struck by the 
announcement that 26 percent of all 
apparel wools consumed in the United 
States in January of this year were do- 
mestic. The scoured weight of do- 
mestic wools used in that month was 
the largest in any month since the end 
of the European war. 

While the woolen division of the tex- 
tile industry continues quiet, some 














Denver, Colorado 


Our Business Is Growing... 
BECAUSE— 


WE AIM TO MAKE IT CONFORM TO THE 
NEEDS OF THE WOOL GROWERS RATHER 
THAN TRYING TO MAKE THE WOOL 
GROWERS CONFORM TO THE NEEDS OF 
OUR BUSINESS. 


WILKINS & CO., Ltd. 


Billings,. Montana 
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mills of that type are handling a large 
yolume of business. The slowing up of 
the manufacture of woolens is due to 
the decrease in demand for women’s 
and children’s wear, resulting from 
strong resistance to prices, it is said. 
From 70 to 80 percent of the 40,000 
operators in the production of women’s 
wear, particularly low-priced coats and 
suits, have been temporarily dislodged 
from employment in the New York 
area, as a result of this slackening of 
demand in women’s wear. 


In the worsted division, the situation 
is just the opposite. To meet the esti- 
mated 1947 demand for men’s suits, a 
total production of 30 million is neces- 
sary. Manufacturers, however, expect 
to turn out only 28 million and store 
inventories of this type of clothing at 
the opening of 1948 are expected to be 
about 75 percent of normal. 





IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Box 346, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Write for List of Members who maintain 
foundation flocks in Sutfolks, Hamp- 


shires, Panamas, Corriedales, Colum- 
bias, and Rambouillets. 
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RAMBOUILLETS 





American Rambouillets are the all-important 
tange sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
‘ent quality of both fine wool and mutton. 
they are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 
early “lambers’’ and their herding and graz- 
‘ng qualities are a notable feature. 

Rambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. Experiments 
have proved this. 

Froper selection of ewes and use of the 
long staple smooth rams within present 
Rambouillet range herds will give greater in- 
wool and mutton production value 
than crossbreeding to other breeds. 

For literature and breeders’ list write: 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
San Angelo, Texas 
_ President Vice-President 
Virgil J. Powell W. C. (Bill) Olsen 
Angelo, Texas Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Geneva Caldwell 
Secretary-lreasurer 
San Angelo, Texas 
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The Army has also announced that it 
will need 10 million yards of worsteds 
during 1948. 

When Congress makes its decision 
about the wool program, one factor 
holding up domestic wool transactions 
will be eliminated. Of course, with 
trade negotiations under consideration 
at Geneva—the preliminary discussions 
were expected to end May 1 and the 
trade proposals prepared by midsum- 
mer—some uncertainty will continue. 

It must be kept in mind, however, 
that we are approaching the end of a 
foreign wool marketing season which 
should bring domestic wools into great- 
er demand, no matter what happens. 


International Wool Studies 


The International Wool Study Group 
formed last November met from March 
31 to April 3 in London, and at the 
conclusion of their session issued the 
following statement which has been re- 
leased by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The United 
States delegation to this wool confer- 
ence included L. A. Wheeler, director, 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, who headed the group; D. D. 
Kennedy of the State Department; R. 
B. Schwenger and R. J. Ives of the De- 
partment of Agriculture; and P. O. 
Nyhus, Agricultural Attache, United 
States Embassy, London. 





URING the past week, representa- 

tives of Australia, Argentina, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, France, Iceland, Ireland, Mex- 
ico, Italy, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Paraguay, Peru, Poland, South Africa, 
Switzerland, Turkey, United Kingdom, 
Uruguay, United States of America, 
and Yugoslavia, together with observ- 
ers from the United Nations, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization and U. 
K. Dominion Wool Disposal, Ltd., have 
participated in the first meeting of the 
wool study group. 

The principal objects of the meeting 
have been: (1) to consider the organ- 
ization of the study group; (2) to re- 
view the world wool situation in the 
light of the changes since the Inter- 
national Wool Conference was held in 
London in November, 1946, and (3) to 
exchange information’ about domestic 
wool problems and policies. 

The study group has adopted terms 
of reference, of which the principal fea- 
tures are that membership should be 


open to all countries substantially in- 
terested in the production, consumption 
or trade in wool; that the group shall 
have the responsibility for considering 
possible solutions to any problems or 
difficulties which are unlikely to be re- 
solved by the ordinary development of 
world trade in wool, and that the group 
shall arrange for any necessary col- 
lation or collection of statistics, using 
for their purpose existing sources so 
far as practicable. 

The present review indicates that the 
5,000 million pounds in stock on June 
13, 1946, were about equally divided 
between governmental organizations 
and commercial holdings, whilst a year 
later the total estimated stocks of about 
4,500 million pounds are expected, on 
the basis of present conditions, to be 
held about 55 percent commercially. 
These stock figures compare with total 
estimated production in 1946-47 of 2,- 
905 million pounds and total estimated 
consumption of 3,395 million pounds. 

It is apparent that total stocks of wool 
remain very large, in spite of the 
achievement of a very high level of 
consumption during 1946-47. The Inter- 
national Wool Conference last Novem- 
ber concluded that the absorption of 
stocks into final consumption, along- 
side the new clips of 1946-47 and later 
seasons, must still present a formidable 
problem. No material change in this 
respect can be recorded. 

Bearing in mind the desirability of 
the coordination of national wool poli- 
cies the study group has invited the 
participating governments to consider 
further the question of special studies 
regarding such coordination. 
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Lamb Markets In April 


Central Market Prices 


‘THE top fat lamb price for the month, 
$24.25, was paid at Kansas City the 
first week of April for Good and Choice 
springers from Arizona. Many Cali- 
fornia spring lambs have again been 
slaughtered on the Pacific Coast this 
year. Eastward movement of Cali- 
fornia lambs through Ogden and Salt 
Lake City up to April 19th totaled 
only 63,209 head. A load of Good and 
Choice 112-pound California springers 
sold on the Denver market the second 
week of April for $23.25. Later in the 
month, however, due to price breaks 
in the slaughter lamb market, Good and 
Choice Arizona spring lambs did not 
go above $22.50 in Kansas City and 94- 
to 101-pound California springers at 
Denver sold from $21.65 to $21.75. 

A good volume of fed lambs contin- 
ued marketward during April, although 
clean-up shipments toward the end of 
the month indicate the fed season is 
drawing to a close. The fed lamb top 
for the month, $23.50, was paid the sec- 
ond week of April at eastern cornbelt 
markets. 

Most Good and Choice fed wooled 
western lambs sold during April at var- 
ious markets from $20.50 to $23.25. A 
break in slaughter lamb prices of 
around 50 cents at Chicago the first 
week of April was attributed to the fact 
that Monday’s receipts that week were 
the heaviest of the year. The sharpest 
price break in slaughter lambs in a 
number of weeks occurred on various 
markets around April 10. This break 
was attributed to a letup in demand 
because of substantial declines in the 
eastern wholesale dressed lamb trade. 
The heaviest price decline was on lambs 
weighing over 105 pounds, which, it is 
claimed, are more difficult to move. 
No doubt some deterioration in quality 
was also a factor in lower prices, as 
clean-up shipments of fed lambs came 
to market. Live lamb prices dropped 
during the week 50 cents to $1.50. 

The drop continued the following 
week with prices again taking a dip of 
from 25 cents to $1.50, also attributed 
to a continued narrow demand. How- 
ever, material price gains in the New 
York wholesale dressed lamb trade the 
last week cf April worked for more ag- 
gressive buying on the various live- 
stcck markets. 
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Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 

















Total U. S. Inspected 1947 1946 
Slaughter, First Three Months ......000020.0000000.00.00200.-. 4,050,103 5,614,000 
Week Ended April 26 April 27 
ee 279,748 341,736 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 
Re $21.76 $16.12* 
Medium and Good ........ SE I a ok 19.48 14.74* 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 
Choices 46-45 pounds*®** _.._....................-..---. 41.80 27.00** 
RO, DONO WUININS nn... cscs cncensnscnenccessnees 41.80 25.50** 
Commercial, All Weights -....................---..-..----- 35.80 23.50** 
Weight, Yield and Cost of Sheep and Lambs Slaughtered—March 
Average live weight (pounds) —.......202020...0..20..2..---- 101.40 99.7 
Average yield (percent) —.......... Dail gla 46.1 45.5 
Average cost per 100 lbs. to packers ($) —.............. 21.70 14.26 
Federally Inspected Slaughter—March 
I acct sacsissehce scab lbvetihi ds iss nacaacebs Rgske nbn 1,228,000 904,000 
DS 2 RR eS ISR epee ANE iter eRe A ee 644,000 484,000 
EEC eee CE OER CO Te 3,406,000 3,636,000 
LL 1,237,000 1,978,000 








*These averages do not include the producer subsidy of $3.15 per hundred on lambs over 
90 pounds, and $2.50 on lambs weighing 65 to 90 pounds, effective April 1946. 


**O.P.A. ceiling prices. 


***No choice 30-40 pound carcasses reported. 








Slaughter lamb prices consequently 
advanced from 50 cents to $1, with Good 
and Choice kinds selling at various 
markets the last week of April mostly 
from $21 to $22.60. 

Good and Choice wooled slaughter 
ewes sold on various markets during 
April from $9 to $10.75. However, two 
carloads of 136 pound slaughter ewes 
topped the Sioux City market at $11 
during the third week of April. Good 
and Choice shorn ewes sold during 
April mostly from $8.50 to $9.50. 

Wooled lambs for shearing and short 
feeding sold during the month mostly 
from $18 to $21.75. 


Contracting Reports 


In Montana, mixed blackfaced lambs 
for fall delivery were contracted in 
April at $17 to $17.75 per hundred, with 
a few reaching $18. In the Harlowton 
area, a small bunch of aged ewes in the 
wool to lamb late in April were sold for 
immediate delivery (April 24) at $14 
per head; two-, three- and four-year- 
old ewes from that district, in the wool, 
also to lamb late in April, sold at $20 
per head for immediate delivery. 


In the Butte area, 1700 whitefaced 
ewe lambs were contracted for October 
delivery at $17.75 per hundred; also, 
2300 whitefaced wether lambs, October 
delivery, $16.75. 


Revised Hog Support Prices 


On April 17, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture announced that the re- 
vised hog support price for the April- 
September, 1947 period will average 
$1.35 per hundred higher than the 
schedule announced last October. 
Weekly prices which will continue 
seasonal variations are based on an 
average annual support price of $15.6! 
per hundred, Chicago basis. 

The revision results from the recent 
sharp increase in parity. It is also in 
accordance with the recently approved 
policy that the hog support price 3s 
established at 90 percent of parity at 
the beginning of the two marketing 
seasons, spring and fall, during the 
marketing year. The Chicago week!) 
average support price of the April-Sep- 
tember, 1947 season will range from 
$15.25 during May to $17.25 in Septem- 
ber. FE. E. M. 


The National Woo! Grower 
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BOTH MUST WATCH (072222702 DEMAND 


Since the typical homemaker spends about one- 
third of her food dollar for meat and meat foods, 
she is very selective in her purchases. The kinds 
and amount of meat she buys serve as a guide to 
the Livestock and Meat Industry in the production, 
processing and distribution of its products. 

Successful ranchers and farmers keep abreast of 
changes in consumer demand in conducting their 
operations, for these changes greatly influence the 
relative prices of the various kinds and grades of 
livestock. Producing what the consumer wants 
begins with producing the right kind of livestock 
for market. 

Wilson & Co. is continually striving to process 
meat and meat products which will be more tempt- 
ing and satisfying to the consumer. The various 
methods of cutting, processing and packaging are 


Rancher 


amyl 
¥ — 
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designed to satisfy the many different consumer 
tastes. At Wilson’s you will find highly trained men 
constantly at work to further the sales appeal of 
meats. 

Yes, both producers and processors must keep 
an eye on the housewife’s purchases in order to do 
the best possible job of producing what the con- 
sumer wants. By working together to satisfy con- 
sumer demands, we are contributing to the progress 
and well-being of the Livestock and Meat Industry. 
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WILSON & Co. 
> <a 
MEAT PACKERS AND PROVISIONERS 
Chicago « Kansas City « New York 


los Angeles ° Oklahoma City 
Omaha « Albert lea « Cedar Rapids 


PULLING TOGETHER FOR GREATER SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Farmer County Agent Veterinarian Rural Youth Transportation Marketing Agent Processor Retailer 











M. A. Smith on Lamb Prices 


R. M. A. Smith of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, his brothers, David and 
Albert Smith, the Austin famliy of Le- 
hi, Utah, and a few Heber City, Utah, 
sheepmen were pioneers in specializing 
in range-raised, mutton-bred, milk fat 
lambs, and shipped the first straight 
carloads of the fat lambs to the central 
markets in 1896-97, from Wasatch 
County, Utah. During the years since 
that time M. A. Smith has made a con- 
tinuous study of prices and the market- 
ing of fat and feeder lambs. On this ac- 
count, his ideas of prices in 1947, are 
of interest. 

The following comments by Mr. 
Smith on the lamb and mutton situation 
in 1947, were taken from a release re- 
cently issued by him: 

“Sheep numbers have declined ap- 
proximately 30 to 35 percent since 1940, 
until the supply of fat lambs for mar- 
ket is not sufficient to meet demand at 
any time of the year. The shortage of 
lamb and mutton, together with pork 
and the uncertainty that any increase 


in beef will be marketed during 1947, 
assure that prevailing lamb and mutton 
prices must remain strong throughout 
each day, week, and month to the end 
of 1947 and all through 1948 to cover 
pyramiding high wages and other high- 
er costs in the production of lambs. The 
major problem facing sheep ranches 
who wish to expand is the high propor- 
tion of old ewes in their flocks. Sheep 
numbers will decrease before they in- 
crease. Operators of crossbred flocks 
will have strong competition not only 
from feeders, buyers, and dealers, but 
from sheepmen that do not raise their 
own replacements. 

“The gross income of stockyard oper- 
ators, commission men, packers, pro- 
cessors, slaughterers, and the wholesale 
and retail segments of the livestock in- 
dustry, will be greatly reduced due to 
the decreased number of livestock 
handled. This will tend to create sharp 
competition in the trade. A partial so- 
lution for the scarcity in lamb numbers 
is to give lamb more age wherever pos- 
sible, thus adding more weight to every 


carcass. There is not likely to be the 











long or short feed. 


on to destination. 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. 





Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 


STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 
CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 
FEED, REST AND FILL 
Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities for 


Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond 
Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections 


CAPACITY: 
160 cars good cattle pens, good 
grain bunks and hay racks. 


Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Located on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
10 Miles West of Kansas Cit 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and 


THUR HILL 
KANSAS CITY. MO. 


























ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS... 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 
and Fill, Bill your shipments. 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 
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slightest oversupply of fat lambs or ey- 
en feeder lambs during September and 
October. Ifa small surplus should ma- 
terialize in fat lambs, it would be to 
the best interest of the packers and the 
dressed meat trade, to put some of these 
lambs into cold storage to use during 
November, December, and early Janu- 
ary before fat lambs come out of the 
feed lots in sufficient numbers to sup- 
ply the daily demand.” 





Junior Livestock Event 


T was the first Junior Grand National 
Livestock Exposition to be held in 
the West—the famous Cow Palace in 
San Francisco the place, and the time 
March 29 to April 3. In it 423 Future 
Farmers of America and 4-H Club boys 
and girls exhibited their achievements 
in livestock production and handling. 
Their 866 head of cattle, sheep, and 
hogs sold at auction brought a total of 
$118,301.40. 


Cattle Division 


The 314 fat cattle sold brought a total 
price of $88,348.09 for an average price 
per pound of 32.99 cents. Excluding 
the three top-priced animals, the aver- 
age price per pound was 31.15 cents. 
The average weight per animal was 
852.86 pounds and the average price 
was $281.36. Excluding the top lot, the 
average price was $265.26. 

Ten feeder cattle, weighing a total of 
5995 pounds brought $1090.05, for an 
average price per pound of 19.48 cents. 

Miss Laura Mae Sauer of Reno took 
home a sale price of $1,870 for her 
Hereford in addition to premiums. 

Dee Winterton, of Kamas, Utah, 
walked off with $1,920, sale price for 
his Hereford; and Gerald Vossler, of 
Porterville took home $2,060 for his 
Angus in addition to premiums and 
added awards. Miss Sauer and Dee are 
4-H Club members; Gerald is a Future 
Farmer. 

All three animals were bid in at $2 
a pound by Ed L. Heuck, wholesale 
meat dealer of San Francisco. 


Sheep Section 


The 167 fat lambs sold for $4,690 for 
an average price per pound of 36.06 
cents. Five of the lambs exhibited by 
four youngsters brought $1.35 per 
pound. Excluding this lot, the average 
price per pound was 32.93 cents. 

The average weight per lamb was 
77.88 pounds and the average price per 
animal including the top lot was $29.08. 
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Excluding the top lot, the average price 
per animal was $25.63. 


In the fat lamb sale, two Douglas 
County, Nevada, exhibitors were 
among the four who received $1.35 a 
pound for their animals, bid in by the 
Santa Clara Meat Co., of San Jose. Ex- 
hibitors of this lot and the money they 
received were: Ruth Stroke, $113.40; 
and Floyd Brown, $114.75, both of 
Douglas County, Nevada; and Hugh 
Davis, of San Joaquin County, Cali- 
fornia, who had two lambs, one bring- 
ing $94.50 and the other selling for 
$109.35. 


Hog Division 


Due to a glut in the hog market, the 
porkers did not fare so well. 


The 375 hogs sold for a total of $24,- 
173.13 for an average price per pound 
of 30.97 cents. The top price paid was 
33 cents. Average weight of the hogs 
was 208.12 pounds and average price 
per animal was $64.46. 

Seven exhibitors with a lot of ten 
choice Durocs received the top price 
of 33 cents a pound. They were Rich- 
ard Freeman of Petaluma, California, 
with three animals; Billy Wade, Lodi, 
California; Art Correia, Caruthers, 
California, all Future Farmers; Jack 
Tome, Kings County, California, three 
animals; Joe Summers, Gardnerville, 
Nevada, and Franklin Davidson, Kings 
County, members of 4-H Clubs. 


The interest of the boys and girls in 
the show, which offered numerous 
scholarships, trophies, and _ other 
awards in the usual junior livestock 
events, was no greater than that of the 
general public, who came out 8,000 
strong on the opening day, and at the 
Sunday matinee some 4,000 were 
turned away after the capacity (12,- 
000) of the amphitheater had been 
reached. 











Wool Handlers and Processors 


FRED WHITAKER COMPANY 
Ridge Ave. & Scotts Lane, Phila. 29, Pa. 


























When Goods of 100% Virgin Wool 
Have Been Desired, 
The Pendleton Label Has Been 
Dependable For Fifty Years 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 


Mill: Pendleton, Oregon 


Sales Offices: 218 S. W. Jefferson St. 
Portland 4, Oregon 
































P. L. Ownership Debated 


(Continued from page 6) 


contention, referred to the policy of 
the Farm Security Administration, the 
G. I. Bill of Rights, and even in private 
enterprise. As to the value placed on 
the lands for sale, he asked if there 
were any other more logical way of sell- 
ing grazing lands than on the basis of 
their livestock carrying capacity. 


Mr. Piersall cited the fact that 18 
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local associations in Colorado, as well 
as a number of livestock groups in 
Wyoming and Idaho, had gone on rec- 
ord against the sale proposal plan. 


A lot of public lands will not go intc 
private ownership, Mr. Winder de- 
clared, as they are not capable of pro- 
ducing enough returns for taxes. He 
also predicted that if the Taylor Act 
were amended, as proposed, to author- 
ize purchase of the public lands, very 
few of them would be sold for ten years; 
as a result the Taylor Act will be en- 
forced for many years. It is not the 
purpose of the Joint Livestock Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, Mr. Winder 
said, to kill the Taylor Act but only to 
amend it to make possible the sale of 
lands to those users who want them. 


To Mr. Piersall’s statement that Wy- 
oming veterans are opposed to the sale 
of these lands, Mr. Winder asserted 
that it would do the veterans more 
harm than good to open up these lands, 
as they were lands that no one wanted; 
lands whose only value was in supple- 
menting an established livestock plan. 


Grain Exports 


ST) URING the 1945-46 marketing 
year, we exported 400,000,000 
bushels of food grain—a record of 
which we are justly proud,” Jesse B. 
Gilmer, administrator of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, said in an address at Dallas, Tex- 
as, on April12. “This year up to April 
1, we had already exported more than 
360,000,000 bushels. At our present 
rate we expect to pass the 400,000,000 
mark before May 1—two months be- 
fore the end of the marketing year. This 
record of supplying the world with 
800,000,000 bushels of life-saving grain 
in less than two years is a little hard 
for us to grasp. We are accustomed to 
big figures in the United States. It is 
only when we get first hand reports 
from abroad, telling what this grain has 
meant to starving countries, that we 
understand its true significance.” 
Mr. Gilmer said that while the total 
grain export included sizable quantities 
(Continued on page 36) 
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The Auxiliary 


Utah's Program 


T a meeting of the Board of Direc- 

tors of the Utah Wool Growers Aux- 
iliary on the 7th of March, tentative 
plans for the coming year’s work were 
discussed. The theme for this year’s 
program is “Wool Wise and Lamb Con- 
scious.” 

With this theme in mind a program 
has been built around the thought that 
we can all learn much more about the 
products of our industry. Putting more 
emphasis on reading of labels on prod- 
ucts we buy, especially those contain- 
ing wool; learning more about the dif- 
ferent types of woolen materials and 
new moth-proofing treatments; uses of 
wool in interior decoration; care of 
woolens, all these will be stressed with 
pamphlets and booklets, swatches, etc., 
used as study guides. 

It is planned to make up kits contain- 
ing samples of woolen materials, in- 
structions for making woolen drapes 
and other helpful items to send out to 
every chapter in order that ready ref- 
erence material will be available. 

Miss Harper of the International 
Wool Secretariat has promised to send 
a display of several pieces of wool yard- 
age and some drapes of wool for a dis- 
play during the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs’ annual meeting in Salt 
Lake City during May 19 to 21. 

The Promotion Committee announces 
its intention of continuing the prizes to 
winners of the woolen dress contest in 
the 4-H Clubs. Films covering the use 
of wool in all types of wearing apparel, 
meat cookery, and other interesting 
features of the industry, will be ob- 
tained and shown in clubs, schools, and 
chapter meetings. It is also planned to 
have the chapters make up kits of 
Christmas gift suggestions which can 
be made of wool and then display these 
kits at different organizations in plenty 
of time so that these ideas can be uti- 
lized by many both in and out of the 
organization. Instructions or patterns 
or information where same can be ob- 
tained will accompany each article in 
the kit. 

Meat markets will be contacted prior 
to time of meat demonstrations in the 
different towns and the managers asked 
to feature the various cuts of lamb at 
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the time of the demonstration, accord- 
ing to present plans. 


Salt Lake City Chapter 


Mrs. E. Jay Kearnes was reelected 
president of the Salt Lake Chapter, 
Women’s Auxiliary to the Utah Wool 
Growers, at the annual election meet- 
ing at Hotel Utah. Others elected are 
Mrs. Dan Capener, vice president; Mrs. 
David G. Smith, secretary; Mrs. James 
A. Hooper, treasurer; Mrs. Nellie Os- 
wald, auditor, and Mrs. Scott A. Smith, 
historian. Mrs. J. Tracey Wootton, Mrs. 
Ray Olpin and Mrs. Ida Smith, gave an 
interesting program of pioneer music 
by way of vocal and piano selections, 
together with a brief description of the 
old Salt Lake Theater and some of the 
early productions there. 





Wool Blanket Winner 


[F you can tear your eyes away from 

the beautiful smile Margaret Fiolke- 
ski is displaying in the accompanying 
picture, take a good look at the suit 
she’s wearing. Doesn’t look exactly 
“home made,” does it? But it is. Mar- 
garet made the all-wool three-piece out- 
fit, and did such a professional job of it 





Margaret Fiolkeski of Broomfield, Colorado, win- 
ner of blanket award offered by the Colorado Aux- 
iary at the 1946 State Fair. 





that the ensemble was judged the cham- 
pion of all 4-H clothing exhibits at the 
Colorado State Fair in 1946. In recogni- 
tion of her achievement, she was award- 
ed the wool blanket which the Wom. 
en’s Auxiliary of the Colorado Wool 
Growers Association awards each year 
to the 4-H girl who makes the best 
woolen garment. The blanket is also 
shown here. 

Margaret modeled her suit in the 
Dress Revue and was also named the 
winner in this event. Her home is in 
Broomfield (Adams County), Colora- 
do. 





Wyoming Note 


Mes. SUSAN J. QUEALY, the spark- 

plug that keeps the Wyoming 
Auxiliary alive, in a letter relates that 
the women of that group met in Casper 
last November for the first time in over 
three years. They voted unanimously 
to keep their organization alive and are 
keenly aware of the necessity of push- 
ing the lamb and wool business and 
everything pertaining to the sheep in- 
dustry. 

Mrs. Quealy was unanimously elect- 
ed to retain the office of president of 
this group and Mrs. Howard E. Flitner 
of Greybull was elected vice chairman. 





Flannels For Spring 


certain harbinger of spring—along 

with forsythia, jonquils and the 
flowered hat—is flannel. In suits, in 
coats, and, newly, in dressy dresses— 
flannel is right in the class with the 
first robin when it comes to ushering 
in a new season. 

Pure wool worsted flannel has always 
been a standby for casual cloths. No 
wardrobe for vacation resort or the col- 
lege campus was ever complete with- 
out the flannel blazer and skirt. In 
slacks for both men and women, flan- 
nel has reigned supreme in its field for 
many years. Its virtues, indeed, have 
been so well known that they have 
been almost taken for granted by most 
of us. 

—Fabrics and Fashions—An 
can Wool Council Release 


A merl- 
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from a neighbor’ farm 
\ Safeway’s Farm Reporter keeps tab on how farmers 
make work easier, cut operating costs, improve crop 
J quality. Safeway reports (not necessarily endorses) his 
: eS AL findings because we Safeway people know that exchang- 


ing good ideas helps everybody. More than a third of 
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tends to height of 20 feet 
and is equally helpful 
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ing trees; (4) is handy for 
auy work with tree crops 
— pruning, pollinating, 
thinning, harvesting — 
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oe car frame, has ex- 
shering ion eke pee axle. Have you noticed how many Safeway stores now 
provide a special lot, convenient to the store, 

always — where customers can park their cars? That’s 
. oN ' , because more and more families come shoppin 
. * * Safeway buys direct, sells direct, to cut out need- by car these days. All Sider stores built c 
he col- less “in-between” costs , recent years have parking lots. 
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TWO IMPORTANT DAYS... 
AUGUST 25 and 26 


These are days when growers will choose $100,000 worth of the 
finest rams in the nation to sire their flocks. Growers inter- 
ested in top lamb and wool crops will make their purchases 
at the 


32nd NATIONAL RAM SALE 


SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS—NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
(ENTRIES CLOSE JULY 1ST) 








For details, write: 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASS'N.. QUALITY SIRES FOR 
509 Pacific National Life Bldg., PARTICULAR BUYERS 


Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 























There One Several Reasons Why ... 
YOU SHOULD SHIP TO SIOUX CITY— 


— - - - Where Buyers From 42 States Meet to Bid 
On YOUR Livestock! 


MPLE FACILITIES - Modern Pens In Which To Feed, Sort and 
Display YOUR Livestock! 


——- ----60 Years Of Service To YOU Livestock 
Producers and Feeders! 





XPERT SALESMEN - Who Know What YOUR Kind Of Live- 
stock Is Worth! 


FOR THE BEST OF CARE WHILE THEY’RE THERE - - SHIP TO THE 




















SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS 
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round the Range Country 








A portable sheep shearing outfit in operation at the Wallace Ulmer ranch in Montana. 


Around the Range Country is the 
individual sheepman’s section of the 
National Wool Grower and is open for 
reports of range and livestock condi- 
tions and other information or expres- 
sions of opinion on problems of interest 
to sheepmen generally. 

The reports of conditions preceding 
sheepmen’s letters in each state in 
Around the Range Country are taken 
from the telegraphic summaries for 
the week ending April 22, 1947, as pub- 
lished in the Weekly Weather and 
Crop Bulletin, U. S$. Department of 
Commerce. 


Considerable improvement was not- 
ed in livestock and ranges in the far 
West early in April; however, droughty 
conditions continued in southern Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. Ranges in south- 
ern Texas were dry and short and the 
marketing of lambs and sheep was 
slow. By mid-April, additional mois- 
ture was needed in New Mexico, Ne- 
vada, southern California and Arizona. 
Livestock were mostly in good condi- 
tion. Cool, rainy weather invaded the 
Pacific Northwest, retarding outside 
activities for a short time. Lambing 
losses were suffered in the Great Plains 
area, 

The third week in April brought un- 
favorably cold weather in most sec- 
tions, but ranges from west Texas to 
southern California continued to need 
more moisture, and livestock in parts 
of this area were only in fair condition. 
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Elsewhere, livestock and pastures were 
seasonably good. Lambing and shear- 
ing continued to make good progress 
west of the Divide, with lambing near- 
ing completion in some areas. 


ARIZONA 


Unseasonably warm. Continued deteriora- 
tion of livestock and ranges on account of 
drought. 


CALIFORNIA 
Temperatures above normal; precipita- 
tion negligible. Pastures, ranges, grains 


continue poor in south. 
good for pasturage only. 
in fair to good condition. 
increasing. 


Many grain fields 
Livestock mostly 
Sheep shearing 


Bell Springs, Mendocino County 


Shearing will commence about May 
10th in this section, with shearers re- 
ceiving 20 cents per head with board, 
as they did last year. Ranchers here all 
have their own plants and board the 
shearers. 

The predator situation is not too good 
as coyotes come in from the national 
forest. 

About all of the wool here has been 
signed by handlers (April 20). Weather 
and feed are better than a year ago; the 
spring feed is good. The sheep win- 
tered well, although more supplement- 
al feeding was required than a year 
ago. However, we had sufficient feed 
and no serious spring losses were suf- 
fered. 

With good lambing weather and suf- 


Photo by Berry Duff, Fort Collins, Colorado. 


ficient help, we saved about the same 
number of lambs per hundred ewes as 
in 1946. Grothe Brothers 


COLORADO 


Temperatures near average. Precipitation 
somewhat above normal. Outlook for win- 
ter grains good. Livestock good; much 
movement to summer ranges; ranges im- 
proving. Lambing in some sections; some 
shearing. 


Timpas, Otero County 


Spring has begun in fine manner 
with a lot of moisture (April 17). The 
sheep wintered well on beet tops and 
corn fields. . Lambing begins April 
25th. 

Coyotes are bad and hard to catch in 
this section. My herders are getting 
old and tired, and it is increasingly dif- 
ficult to find young herders. 

Operational costs are considerably 
higher than in previous years. I believe 
the sheep industry is about done in this 
part of the country. 


Pierre (Pete) Aguerre 
IDAHO 


Fair and warm, through Wednesday, 
followed by cooler and scattered showers. 
Much fall grain, especially in north, needs 
reseeding due to winter kill. 


MONTANA 


Light to moderate showers. Lambing near 
completion west of Divide, good progress in 
central. 
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NEVADA 


Warm, dry and windy. Sheep shearing 
continues. Ranges very dry. Irrigation de- 
mands above average. 


NEW MEXICO 


Cold first of week, warmer at close. Light 
to moderate precipitation in east first of 
week; beneficial, but more needed for rang- 
es. Lambing and shearing active. Live- 
stock generally good. 


Roswell, Chaves County 


Feed and weather conditions are fair, 
better than a year ago (April 17). My 
sheep wintered well. More supple- 
mental feeding was required than dur- 
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INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP. WORKS 


240-242 EAST 2nd. $0. SALT LAKE CITY2, UTAH 





It's American to want something better. Par- 
ticular breeders choose 


SUFFOLKS 


For literature and breeders’ list write 
NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP 


ASSOCIATION 
Middleville, Michigan 








Columbia Sheep 


FOR GREATER WOOL AND 
LAMB PRODUCTION 


We raised the high-selling ram at 
Western Columbia Sheep Breeders 
Assn. Sale, Ogden, Utah, October 5, 
1946—and are busy developing better 
rams for 1947 buyers. 


Booking Orders for 1947 Rams 


C. W. DORNEY 


Monte Vista, Colorado 








HOOTEN COLUMBIAS 


Gold Dust 8684, 1946 National Grand Cham- 
pion Columbia Ram Heads Our Registered 
Flock of Over 1,000. 


Write for free leaflet and price list 


HOOTEN STOCK FARM. Bordulac, No. Dakota 








M. L. Buchanan, Secretary 
W. A. Denecke, President 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mutton 
Address inquiries to 


Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass‘n. 
of America 


Box 2466 — State College Station 
Fargo, North Dakota 
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ing the previous winter, and we could 
not buy sufficient amounts because it 
was so high. 

We had enough help during lambing, 
but the weather was cold. About the 
same number of lambs were saved per 
hundred ewes, however, as last year. 
Lambs are being contracted for fall de- 
livery at $16 per hundredweight. Fine- 
wool yearling ewes are selling from $12 
to $20, as are crossbred whitefaced 
yearlings. 

Our sheep have been shorn. The con- 
tract rate for shearing was 24 cents to 
25 cents without board, tallying with 
last year’s rates. It included shearers, 
sweepers, packers and help in the 
shack. 

We have had some help in controlling 
predators but fear raids from coyotes 
on nearby Indian reservations. 

I think the National Wool Growers 
Association is doing a good job, but 
more support is needed from the grow- 
ers. I hope this will come about soon, 
as we cannot operate without the As- 
sociation from now on. 

William C. Treat 


Tinnie, Lincoln County 


About half of the sheep in this sec- 
tion have been shorn (April 25) and 
the season will end about May 15. 
Shearers are receiving 14 cents with 
board and 24 cents without board, as 
was the case last year. The contract 
rate is 24 cents and includes the shear- 
ing plant and crew. Approximately 
half of the wool has been signed up by 
handlers. 

Feed on the spring range is poor and 
the weather is dry, much the same as a 
year ago. The sheep wintered well, 
with plenty of feed and no serious 
spring losses. 

About 2 percent more lambs were 
saved over a year ago. Lambing weath- 
er was favorable and help was suffici- 
ent. Lambs are being contracted for 
fall delivery at 16% cents to 17% cents. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes in wool are 
selling at $15, and crossbred yearlings 
are $16 in wool. 

The predator situation here is bad. 

George A. Titsworth 


OREGON 


Warm early part of week, followed by 
general cloudiness. Winter wheat and fall 
grains excellent progress. Pastures and 
ranges improved. Livestock good. 


Pendleton, Umatiila County 


Shearing commenced early in April 
(ours was done April 11 to 14) and is 


still in progress (April 18). Shearers 
were paid 22'2 cents per head with 
board, or the same as a year ago. 


Weather and feed conditions are very 
good, far better than average. More 
hay was required for winter feeding 
than a year ago, but this was not true 
with grain. We had sufficient feed and 
the sheep wintered well with no serious 
spring losses. Range feed is good now. 

The weather was especially good 
during lambing and we were able to 
secure the needed labor. About 5 per- 
cent more lambs were saved than a year 
ago. Lambs are being contracted for 
fall delivery at 15% cents to 17 cents 
per pound, or about $20 per head. Some 


crossbred whitefaced yearling ewes 





REGISTERED WILLAMETTE VALLEY BRED 


ROMNEYS 


FROM IMPORTED RAMS 
CHOICE SELECTION NOW AVAILABLE 


OAKMEAD FARM Newberg, Oregon 








THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 

President—Jas. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho 
First Vice-President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 


California. 

Second Vice-President—R. E. Winn, Nephi 
Utah. 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho. 


Directors—Dave Waddell, 
Tracy W. Hess, Farmington, 
Pembrook, Big Lake, Texas. 

For History of the Breed, List of Members, 

Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 

Recognized by the Canadian National 
Livestock Records 


Amity, re 
Utah 











ATTENTION! 


DANMAEDUTESAUELLAUEROUUUNA.OUAAEOOLERAOULAASUO REUSE RLU TP 


Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES — RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest Market Prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 
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sold for $20 delivered at shearing cor- 
ras in May. To my knowledge, no 
wool has been signed up by handlers. 

The predator situation is not too bad. 
We are able to keep coyote numbers 
down with the cooperation of Govern- 
ment hunters; there are always a few 
killers left, however. 

Clint Lewis 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Freezing nightly; temperatures averaged 
below seasonal. Light moisture, except 
none extreme south. Increased sunshine but 
below requirements. Grains and grass some 
growth in southwest, elsewhere greening 
slowly. 3 


Fairpoint, Meade County 


The mont of March was considered 
dry, although the ground was very wet 
and muddy at all times and there was 
very little sun. 

Light snows, rain and mud prevailed 
during lambing. A lamb crop of over 
100 percent was docked, compared to 
75 percent a year ago. We had plenty 
of help. 

Sheep will be shorn in June, with 
shearers being paid at the same rate as 
last year—28 cents without board. 

None of the wool here has been 
signed up by handlers thus far (April 
7). Our losses from predators are de- 
creasing due to successful plane hunt- 
ing. 

Operational costs in 1946 were high- 
er than in the two preceding years; 
however, the net income was better be- 
cause of favorable feed and weather 
conditions and good prices for sheep 
and lambs. 

W. H. Warren 


TEXAS 


Near seasonal temperatures, but nights 
toocold. Rainfall adequate except in south. 
Ranges and pastures fair growth; ample 
moisture, but too cool. Sheep gaining. 


Sheffield, Pecos County 


Dry cold weather with high winds 
has prevailed here. The range showed 
improvement the latter part of March 
but conditions aren’t as good as in the 
last three years, as we need rain. 

The weather was dry and cold during 
lambing. We needed no help as we 
have a net-wire fence. Lambs are be- 
ing contracted for fall delivery at 15 to 
li cents. Fine-wool yearling ewes 
have been $12.50 to $15 per head. 
‘Shearing has just begun in this sec- 
ton (April 25), but most of it will be 
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done in May. Shearers are receiving 
22 cents without board which is what 
they received a year ago; contract rate 
is $5 per day with board. 

We need more herders, but the pred- 
ator situation is good. Operational 
costs are about the same as they were 
in the two preceding years. 

J. T. Trotter 


UTAH 


High daytime temperatures and windy. 
Sheep moving to lambing grounds. 


Salina, Sevier County 


I think all of the wool here has been 
signed up by handlers (April 13). 


Shearing is just beginning. We shear 
on the range with shearers furnishing 
the equipment; they will receive 33 
cents, the same as in 1946. 

Feed on the spring range is better 
than it was last year, and much better 
than two years ago. The sheep win- 
tered well and we have had no serious 
spring losses. Lambing will begin 
around May 26. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes are going at 
about $18, as are crossbred whitefaced 
yearling ewes. 

The predatory animal situation is 
about the same on the winter range, but 
we think we are killing most of the 
predators by some new methods we 
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“...someday Colorado Fence would be back, and we'd 
be fenced in...to keep us where we oughta be and out 
of where we shouldn’t be. Remember, Ma said the 
Boss would wait for this Colorado Fence!” 


Ma was right! Colorado Fence is back. CF&I is trying 
hard to fill all your needs for sturdy, dependable fence 


...See your Dealer. 





COLORADO FENCE 


A PRODUCT OF 


The Colorado Fuel: Iron Corporation 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: DENVER, COLO. 





STEEL MILLS: PUEBLO, COLO. 
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have introduced on the summer range. 
Charles Nielsen 


WASHINGTON 


Temperatures averaged about 2 degrees 
above normal until near end. Freezing was 
reached at a few eastern stations. Precipita- 
tion fairly general. Agricultural progress 
advanced for season. Showers delayed work 
locally. 





LAND APPRAISER 


Experienced Range Examiner and Livestock 
Operator 
Range, Ranch and Farm lands appraised 
Will Consider Managerial Position of Livestock 


Setup. 
MARK H. CRYSTAL 


708 12th St., Ogden, Utah Phone 2-1892 
























THE GREATEST 
CORRIEDALE SHOW: 
AND SALE 


Ever held in America 


JULY 9 and 10, 1947—10 a.m. 


At Columbus, Ohio Fair Ground 
Sheep Barn 


36 of the Nation's Best Flocks from Cali- 
fornia to New York are sending their 
Best Rams and Ewes to this great event. 


150 EWES 50 RAMS 


Corriedales are the coming breed 
Your chance to buy the best 








Catalog? Circular? Hotel Reservations? 


Write: J. F. WALKER, Sales Mar. 
GAMBIER, OHIO 











R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 











A 

Tradition in 
Wester 
Hospitality 





A Hotel famed for fine food, 
luxurious rooms and friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 











Guy T b M ging Director 
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Harrah, Yakima County 


The feed has been excellent since 
March 1; growth is two weeks ahead of 
1946 and is maturing about two weeks 
in advance (April 22). Our sheep win- 
tered well and we had sufficient feed. 
Spring losses have been moderate. 

This year we had a 120 percent lamb 
crop, compared with 131 percent in 
1946. Excellent weather predominated 
during lambing and we had the help we 
needed. Not many lambs are being con- 
tracted for fall delivery, but 17'42 cents 
is being offered. 

The sheep have been shorn. Shearers 
received 29 cents per head with board, 
as they did last year; contract included 
all labor in sheds. None of the wool has 
been signed up yet. 

Coyotes are causing above average 
losses in this area. 

K. P. Sheep Company 


Prosser, Benton County 


Rain is needed for the range in this 
section (April 17). Sheep have been 
shorn at 22 cents per head with shear- 
ers’ board included. The contract rate 
was 30 cents and included tying the 
wool, putting it in bags, a tromper and 
plant. I sold my wool at the shearing 
plant for 41 cents delivered in Port- 
land. It weighed 13.6 pounds. 

The sheep wintered well with suffi- 
cient feed. A smaller percentage of 
lambs was saved this year, as there were 
more young sheep. Good weather and 
sufficient help were boons to lambing. 

The predator situation here is not 
too bad. Milton Mercer 


WYOMING 


Range grass improving. Winter wheat 
looking good. Good crop early lambs. Live- 
stock generally good. Temperatures aver- 
aged above normal; near-normal precipita- 
tion. 


Opal, Lincoln County 

Lambing will commence about May 
4. Lambs were contracted for fall de- 
livery in February—feeders at 17 to 
17% cents, and fats at 18 cents. Shear- 
ing will start around June 15, but I 
don’t know what shearers will be paid. 
The contract rate last year was 3312 
cents per head without board. About 
all of the wool in this section has been 
signed up by handlers (April 23). 

The weather is cold and windy, hav- 
ing a drying effect on the range. The 
feed is slow starting; last spring’s green 
feed was about 3 weeks earlier. 

Flocks wintered only fair. More sup- 
plemental feeding was required than a 
year ago, but we did have sufficient 





feed. There have been no 
spring losses. 

There are no coyotes on the winte; 
range or lambing grounds. The winte; 
passes here and we go through lambing 
without a loss. No precautions, such 
as flags, dummies, lanterns or brush 
fires, are used. I saw only one coyote 
this winter—a cripple at that and | 
shot him. I haven't heard a coyote’ 
howl for over a year, but on the fores; 
range the situation is serious, with 
danger from both coyotes and bears. 

I’d like to see more in “Around the 
Range Country” about lamb prices 
wool and old ewe or slaughter eye 
prices; also any sheep changing hands, 
ages and prices paid. Old slaughte 
ewes sold here last fall for 6'. cents 
average weight 130 pounds, or a net o/ 
$8.45. William Bowie 


Serious 





Grain Exports 
(Continued from page 29) 

of corn, oats, barley, and grain sorgh- 
ums, the great bulk was wheat. The De. 
partment of Agriculture estimates, he 
said, that about 350,000,000 bushels o! 
the 500,000,000 bushels of all graiy 
scheduled for export during the cur 
rent fiscal year (1946-47), will be wheat 
and wheat flour equivalent. Unles 
disastrous weather occurs, a total sup- 
ply of 1,300,000,000 bushels of wheat, in- 
cluding a probable carryover of about 
100,000,000 bushels, is estimated for th 
1947-48 marketing year. If we allo 
800,000,000 bushels, Mr. Gilmer stated 
as a safe total for all domestic need 
during the year—for human consump 
tion, livestock feed, and for seed—i 
have a prospective balance of 500,00); 
000 bushels to take care of exports an 
the carryover for July 1, 1948. 


> Ee. S&S 


Grain men, however, are not so opt: 
mistic as the Department of Agricul 
ture over 1947-48 supplies. While 
good wheat crop is in sight, stocks # 
reported by the Department of Ag’ 
culture for April 1, 1947, totaled 30%; 
644,000 bushels including all wheat 1 
this country—that is on farms, in gral 
elevators, and at transportation term: 
nals. This volume, C. M. Galvin, stat 
tician for James E. Bennett & Com 
pany, points out, is below the 333,(4l: 
000 bushels that disappeared durin 
the preceding three months, which i 
dicates, in his opinion, that the carly 
over on July 1, 1947, as estimated }) 
the Government, will have to be adjus 
ed downward. 
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Senate Debate on S$. 814 


(Continued from page 22) 


to producers of wool produced (shorn 
or pulled) in the calendar years 1947- 
48 in the United States and its Terri- 
tories at the price at which the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has under- 
taken to support wool in 1946. 


Growers Deserve Comparable Price 


MR. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I desire 
to say to my colleague that I regret 
that the situation in the Senate seems 
to be such that he feels it necessary to 
surrender this provision of the bill. I 
personally feel that the wool growers 
of the United States are entitled to the 
support at the comparable base. Parity 
does not do justice to the growers. Does 
the Senator feel that it is absolutely es- 
sential to agree to this amendment in 
order to secure action today? I realize, 
of course, that there is considerable 
pressure upon the Senate to act upon 
other matters which are before us. 

I know how important it is to the 
wool industry to have some action even 
though it cannot get what it deserves, 
and I intend to take no step that will 
prevent action; but I feel that in de- 
manding of us who have been sponsor- 
ing this bill that we surrender the com- 
parable price, those who ask for that 
are demanding a very serious conces- 
sion upon our part. Does the Senator 
feel that he must make this concession? 

MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
agree with what my colleague has said, 
but in order to meet the dead line of 
April 15 I feel that it is of the utmost 
importance that immediate action 
should be taken on this bill, and I feel 
that by making that concession and 
agreeing to the 1946 price, as against 
the comparable price of 1947, we shall 
be sending the bill forward to the 
House, if passed here, in time for the 
House to act on the resolution which 
they have, to bring this about before 
the dead line of April 15. 

MR. OMAHONEY. Of course, the 
bill which was recommended by the 
Committee on Agriculture last year 
carried this program to the end of 1950, 
and beyond, for the purpose of perma- 
nently stabilizing the wool industry. 
The committee has before it the bill 
which carries the program on only un- 
til the end of 1948, so that there has 
been a very substantial concession in 
that respect. However, as I said to the 
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Senator, I have no disposition to im- 
pede the progress of the legislation. I 
wonder, however, whether in making 
this concession, we have any reason to 
believe that our friends from Massa- 
chusetts will go along with us and sup- 
port the measure after we have made 
this additional concession. Having 
stripped us of almost everything that 
we need and that we ought to have, 
and that we deserve, wi!l not the Sena- 
tors from Massachusetts now be con- 
tent to support the bill, if the Senator 
from Wyoming agrees to this consider- 
able concession? 

MR. SALTONSTALL and Mr. Taft 
addressed the Chair. 

MR. O’MAHONEY. I hope, before 
the Senator yields, I may have an an- 
swer to my question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Robert- 
son) has the floor. Does he yield; and 
if so, to whom? 

MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts 
for the purpose of answering my col- 
league’s question. 

MR. SALTONSTALL. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in answer to the senior Senator 
from Wyoming, I would say most re- 
spectfully that I have, at the proper 
time, a substitute bill to offer, which I 
hope will be helpful to the wool grow- 
ers and helpful to the woolen trade of 
Massachusetts. 

MR. O’MAHONEY. If the Senator 
will bear with me, I want to point this 
out, that the bill which the Committee 
on Agriculture overwhelmingly recom- 
mended to the Senate provided for the 
comparable price formula. My col- 
league has most generously conceded 
the point, to abandon that formula, and 
to take the price at which wool was sup- 
ported in 1946. The Senator from 
Massachusetts proposes to ask that we 
take, not that, but 90 percent of the 
parity price. 

I suggest. Mr. President, and my able 
colleague, that our friends from Massa- 
chusetts are really trying to take the 
short wool with the long wool. 

MR. SALTONSTALL. Mr. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
yield. 

MR. SALTONSTALL. I will say in 
reply to the senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming that he was once himself a Mass® 
chusetts citizen. He learned his trade 
with us in Massachusetts. He learned 
his persuasive arguments in Massa- 


Presi- 


chusetts, and that is what I am meeting 
this afternoon. 

MR. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
yield. 

MR. TAFT. Mr. President, I made 
the suggestion originally that this 
amendment be adopted in accordance 
with the recommendations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture of the United 
States, which are contained in the re- 
port, from which I quote as follows: 

“In 1946 the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration paid on the average between 
41 and 42 cents a pound for wool in the 
grease. On the basis of January 1947 
figures, the support price for wool, as 
proposed in the present bill, would be 
44.1 cents a pound for 1947. In order to 
sell domestic wools during the past year 
in competition with imported wools, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has in- 
curred a considerable loss. To establish 
the support level as proposed in the 
present bill would undoubtedly result 
in even greater losses for 1947. If the 
present parity-price level continues 
through January 1948, losses during 
1948 probably would also be greater 
than in 1946. We recommend, there- 
fore—” 

This is the Department of Agricul- 
ture of the present administration. 

“We recommend, therefore, that the 
support price level for the 2-year pe- 
riod be ‘not less than the price at which 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
supported wool in 1946.’ The establish- 
ment of a comparable price for wool 
and for lambs could then await study 
of the whole problem of revising the 
parity formula which was discussed 
with the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture on January 22 and with your com- 
mittee on January 23.” 

The amendment carries out the rec- 
ommendations of the Department of 
Agriculture. Of course, this whole 
program is an emergency proposition; 
it merely takes care of the wool prob- 
lem temporarily; it is certainly not a 
broad solution of the whole wool prob- 
lem. I hope we may have time to work 
out such a solution, and, if possible, 
work it out before, at least, we confront 
the 1948 problem. But in this emer- 
gency situation and since under the bill 
the wool bought by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation will be sold at a loss 
anyway, it seems to me only reasonable 
to ask the wool growers that they take 
the 41- and 42-cent price which has 
been guaranteed, and we can determine 
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later what kind of parity there should 
be, what kind of comparable price there 
should be. I certainly shall oppose the 
proposal of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that there be this other basis, 
which would be lower than the com- 
parable price, but it seems to me that 
this is a reasonable proposal at the pres- 
ent time, and in accord with the recom- 
mendations of the Democratic adminis- 
tration. 

MR. CAPPER and MR. DONNELL 
addressed the Chair. 

MR. ROBERTSON oz Wyoming. I 
will yield to the Senator from Missouri, 
after I have yielded to the Senator from 
Kansas. I wish to yield to the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, the Senator from Kansas. 

MR. CAPPER from Kansas. Mr. 
President, I have just received a letter 
from Edward A. O’Neal, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 

(The letter urged speedy action on S. 814; 
H. R. 2102, providing for a temporary con- 
tinuation of the farm labor program; and 
S. 350, providing for the extension of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, but strong- 
ly opposed S. 917, the trade’s wool bill). 

MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, in regard to the amendment 
which I proposed, which the Senator 
from Ohio had suggested to me, I wish 
to ask unanimous consent to correct 
the wording as stated by me, in order 
to bring it into line with what the Sen- 
ator from Ohio had in mind and with 
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what he pointed out the Department 
of Agriculture had stated in their report 
on the bill. So on page 2, line 2, after 
the word “price”, I desire to insert the 
words “not less than that’, and elimi- 
nate the word “at”, so that it will read: 

“The price not less than that which 
the Commodity Credit Corporation has 
undertaken to support wool in 1946.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has the right to modify his 
amendment, as he has done. 

MR. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
now that the Senator from Ohio, in ex- 
planation of his position, has made it 
clear that he will not support the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Massachus- 
etts (Mr. Saltonstall) to drive down 
further the price which the domestic 
producers of wool may receive, I shall 
not make any objection to the unani- 
mous consent request of my colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. Robertson), as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, 
agreed to. 

MR. DONNELL. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
yield. 

MR. DONNELL. I desire to ask the 
junior Senator from Wyoming a ques- 
tion. He has by his amendment strick- 
en out of Section 2 the reference to the 
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comparable price for wool as of Jany. 
ary of the calendar year in which the 
wool is produced. In that connection 
I ask him whether or not section 3 of 
the bill, which provides an obligation 
upon the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish monthly a comparable price 
for wool, and so forth, should remain 
in the bill, or whether section 3 should 
be stricken out. I shall be glad if the 
Senator will state his views in that re. 
gard. 

MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr, 
President, I shall be glad to state them, 
Section 3 is merely a directive to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to establish 
monthly a comparable price for wool 
as with other commodities, such as cot- 
ton, corn, wheat, rice, tobacco, and pea. 
nuts, but it would have nothing to do 
with the price which would be paid for 
wool in view of the fact that my amend- 
ment has been agreed to. 

MR. DONNELL. Mr. President, may 
I ask the Senator further what usefu] 
purpose would be subserved by the 
establishment of the comparable price 
for wool if that price were not to enter 
into the computation to be made under 
section 2 of this measure? 

MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. It 
would give us the information which is 
necessary we should have to know 
month by month what the comparable 
price would be as compared to the price 
we are receiving. 

MR. DONNELL. So the amendment 
made thus far by the Senator to section 
2 would not, in his opinion, make advis- 
able the further amendment of strik- 
ing out section 3? 

MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. 
should prefer that section 3 remain in 
the bill. 

MR. AIKEN. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. ! 
yield. 

MR. AIKEN. I should like to call 
the attention of the Senator from Mis 
souri to the fact that the bill extends 
the support price for a period of 2 years 
only, and if section 3 is left in the bill, 
which provides for a study of the con 
parable price, and announcement 0 
the comparable price month by month, 
it could form a valuable basis for future 
studies because it is perfectly obvious 
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that after the life of the Steagall 
amendment expires, after 1947 and 
1948, we will have to have a more 


permanent agricultural policy for ou! 
country and we will need all the mé 
terial of this nature we can secure 
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janu- uder to effectuate an intelligent policy. them to continue in business. They will the Senator yield for a question? 
0 the So I think it would be valuable as a want the domestic production to in- MR. SALTONSTALL. I shall be 
ction Ff jasis for future studies. crease. At the same time they would _ glad to yield to the Senator from Wyo- 
3of f wR. DONNELL. I thank the Sen- like this honorable body to remember ming. I have but a few remarks to 
ation J tor. I understand therefore, and if I that if the pending bill becomes law and make, and I should like to finish them, 
€ to § snincorrect I should be glad to be cor- the policy which it represents shall be but am glad to yield. 
Price § acted, that the only purpose of leaving continued, then over a period of years MR. O’MAHONEY. I thank the 
main ction 3 in the bill is to provide from —I do not say it will happen in the next Senator, and I shall not interrupt him 
nould month to month the information there- 2 years—but over a period of years— again. I understood the Senator to say 
if the F required to be obtained, and that it will ultimately deprive approximate- that if the bill which has just been ex- 
at re- B ore is no mandatory requirement up- ly 3,000 workers in Massachusetts of plained by my colleague should be 
on either the Commodity Credit Cor- employment and in the country at large passed it would result in driving the 
3. Mr, poration or any other agency or official _ it will deprive approximately 6,000 wool trade of Boston out of business 
them. to use that information in fixing prices workers of employment. Iam informed and depriving some 6,000 persons of 
© the finder this bill or elsewhere. Am I cor- that such is the extent of the wool trade their jobs. 
ablish rect in that? in this country as apart from the wool MR. SALTONSTALL. I said “ulti- 
wool f \MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. The growers and apart from the wool manu- mately.” 
'S Col- BF conator is correct. I yield the floor. facturers. MR. O’MAHONEY. Ultimately. The 
1 pea f MR. SALTONSTALL. Mr. Presi- In substance, what this bill, if it bill which my colleague is sponsoring 
to do dent, I rise to make a parliamentary in- should become law, will do over a pe- declares a policy for a period ending 
id for J quiry. Will the Chair state the ques- riod of years is to put the Government December 31, 1948. The substitute 
nend- F tion before the Senate at the present into the exclusive position of buying which the Senator now proposes pro- 
time? and selling all the domestic wool. The vides a program which ends on Decem- 
',may | The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill wool trade in Boston and Massachusetts per 31, 1948. The bill which my col- 
useful Fi, open to further amendment. is one of the oldest businesses in Mass- league has defended provides for the 
y the MR. SALTONSTALL. I rise to a achusetts. It is an honorable trade, it purchase of wool by the Commodity 
Price § further parliamentary inquiry. Is itin is a respected trade, and it has a legi- (Credit Corporation at the level at 
enter F order at the present time, ifno amend- timate function in the business of our which wool was purchased during the 
under § nents are pending, to offer an amend- country. But what we want to do— year 1946. The bill offered by the Sen- 
ment in the nature of a substitute for MR. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, ator from Massachusetts provides for 
1g. It J the entire bill? wee ena 
hich is The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such - 
know } an amendment to the bill presently be- 
arable } ing considered would be in order. 
tees MR. SALTONSTALL. It is in order 
now to present a bill as a substitute for 
dment F the pending bill? 
poceien The PRESIDING OFFICER. As an 
advis- amendment in the nature of a substi- 
strik- F tute; yes. 
. MR. SALTONSTALL. Then, Mr. 
ing. | F president, in behalf of my colleague (le 
iain l'¥ from Massachusetts (Mr. Lodge) and Wherever cowboy boote-are 
_ myself I offer Senate bill 917 as an worn NOCONA BOOTS 
» Wii | amendment in the nature of a substi- : 
tute for Senate bill 814. are known for their hand- 
ing. | The PRESIDING OFFICER. The some styles, easy comfort, 
amendment will be stated. and excellent quality. Illus- 
to call (The Chief Clerk then read into the Rec- trated is another Nocona 
Sb Se ee gest” NOCONA—alway 
»xtends F prices from April 15, 1947, to December 31, leading. 
2 vears f 1948, at not in excess of 90 percent of par- 
he bill. uy poe, and permit sale of the C.C.C. 
} ools in competition with foreign wools). 
e com | MR. SALTONSTALL. Mr. Presi- 
ent " dent, I wish to speak briefly on Senate 
res bill 814 and the bill I have offered on 
fre - behalf of my colleague and myself, as 
Steagal = therefor. In the first place MADE IN NOCONA, TEXAS 
17 and the wool industry in Massachusetts has BY NOCONA BOOT COMPANY 
mee no desire to put the wool growers of sure “sci bes e 
' “i this country out of business. In fact, JU , ESIDEN Ps 
mi a in ordinary times they depend upon - 
., | the American wool growers to a great SOLD NATIONALLY BY PROMINENT DEALERS = % 
cure  F extent for their business. They want a 
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the support of wool at 90 percent of 
parity. I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator on what logical basis he asks the 
Senate to believe that the wool trade 
of Boston will not be driven out of busi- 
ness if the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion purchases wool at 90 percent of 
parity, but will be driven out of busi- 
ness if the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion purchases it at the price of 1946, 
under which the wool trade prospered? 

MR. SALTONSTALL. I will answer 
the Senator’s inquiry in this way: It 
will allow the wool trade and citizens 
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engaged in private enterprise an op- 
portunity to buy some of the domestic 
wool at market prices. At this time, in 
answer to the Senator’s question, I 
should like to read some figures into 
the Record which I intend to place in 
the Record at a little later time. 

The 1946 prices—which is the pro- 
posal of the junior Senator from Wyo- 
ming—are 42.1 cents for wool in grease, 
and $1.25 for clean fine wool. Ninety 
percent of parity which is the proposal 
submitted by the Senators from Mass- 
achusetts would give prices of 37.7 
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cents for wool in grease, and $1.11 fy, 
clean fine wool. The present 


rice of 
wool on the market is 38 cents for wog| 
in grease and $1.20 for clean fine wog| 


I shall add the price of comparable wog| 
which is row no longer in the discus. 
sion. Ninety percent of the comp. 
able price for wool is 46.0 cents fo; 
wool in grease, and $1.39 for clean fine 
wool. All these prices are as of Apri 


As I understand, the wool coopers. 
tives sell about 20 percent of the dp. 
mestic supply. The remainder % 
percent is sold by the wool trade. They 
have not been able to get any of it jy 
the last few years, because it has been 
off the market, and, consequently, 
supply the market they have to by 
foreign wools. 

What the Senator from Wyomin: 
(Mr. Robertson) says as to 80 percep; 
of the wool coming in from the foreig 
market is entirely correct. But that js 
not the fault of the woolen mills or the 
fault of the wool traders. It is the faul 
of the Government in keeping the price 
so high that the wool traders cannoi 
buy the wool and sell it to the wool in. 
dustry, because the industry cannot pay 
that price when they can obtain wod 
from abroad at a cheaper price. 

What has been the result? The 
Bureau of the Budget, in response to: 
letter from me, states that as of Jun 
30, 1947, it is estimated that the Con. 
modity Credit Corporation will hav 
outstanding in the price-support ap 
proximately $225,970,000 of 
$169,000,000 will be in wool and the 


balance in other commodities. As if 


June 30, 1948, they estimate the totd 
price-support program will be $348; 
375,000, of which $116,000,000 will le 
in wool. Actually, as of June 30, 194 
the total price-support program wa 
$472,987,000, of which $243,416,000, « 


a little more than half, was in wool. lf y, 


other words the expenditures which i 
has been necessary for the Commodit 
Credit Corporation to make in order tt 
sustain the price of wool under the laws 
which have been passed, has amountel 
to more than half of all the expendi 
ures it has had to make for the enti 
price-support program for all cot 
modities. 

As I have already pointed out, in tw 
particulars this bill goes further tha 
the Acting Secretary of Agricultut 
recommended in his report to the col 
mittee. The Senator from Wyomili 
has corrected one, and woo! as a bas" 
commodity is still in the bill. The Se 
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jor has argued that the flocks of sheep 
in this country are diminishing. I sub- 
nit most respectfully that 80 percent 
of the weight value and 66 percent of 
the money value of sheep is in meat 
and one-third of the money value is in 
wool. In the past few years meat prices 
have been very high, and at the same 
time the Government has been sup- 
grting wool. That situation has 
jready been discussed. It does not 
gem that the wool producer has suf- 
fered. 

In conclusion, let me reiterate that 
the Massachusetts wool trade has no 
jesire to put the wool growers out of 
business. They want to encourage the 
jomestic supply of wool, stay in busi- 
ness themselves, and keep the Govern- 
ment out of the business. If I know 
anything of what is desired in this coun- 
try today, it is the free-enterprise sys- 
tem. We do not want the Government 
put in the position of having to buy and 
gll in peacetime the ordinary neces- 
saries of life. 

The question of tariffs and quotas has 
been referred to. The wool traders of 
Boston certainly are not against higher 
tariffs, if that be the answer to the 
problem of the wool grower. They are 
against quotas. I think, although I do 
not know this, that the wool growers 
themselves are against quotas. The 
wool trade is against the quota system 
because the situation is too uncertain. 
The amount of wool used this year and 
the amount of wool to be used next 
year are so variable that it would be 
almost impossible for any administrator 
properly to fix the price quotas. 

So, Mr. President, I conclude these 
few remarks by saying: that we want 
some bill; we do not want to end all 
legislation on the subject. We want a 
flor put under the wool grower’s 
prices, but we do not want the floor so 
high that we cannot compete in the free 
wool market in this country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute of-- 
fered by the Senator from Massachus- 
etts (Mr. Saltonstall). 

MR. YOUNG. I should like to read 
aportion of a statement which I made 
before the Senate Committee on Agri- 
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culture and Forestry, and should like to 
have the remainder of it inserted in the 
ord as a part of my remarks. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
(See exhibit A.) 


MR. YOUNG. Briefly, Mr. Presi- 
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dent, the statement to which I have re- 
ferred shows that the president of 
Draper & Co. received a total compen- 
sation, including basic salary, bonus, 
and premiums paid on annuity con- 
tracts, of $161,000; and the statement 
also shows that other officials of his 
company received up to $90,000 a year 
and more—all at a time when the wool- 
growing industry in this country was 
being liquidated. So I cannot under- 
stand why they should appear before 
the Senate committee and present 
themselves as an industry going out of 
business. It seems to me absolutely 
absurd. 

At the present time, and for many 
years past, the price of wool has been 
supported by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Since the existence of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, it 
has had an over-all net profit of $55,- 
000,000 in its program in support of all 
farm prices. That is contrary to the 
statements made in numerous articles 
appearing in magazines and newspap- 
ers in the United States. Occasionally 
there is a little loss by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in connection with 
its support of certain farm prices, but 
the Corporation has had an over-all net 
profit during all the years of its exist- 
ence, of $55,000,000. 


Let us compare that situation, Mr. 
President, with the situation of indus- 
try, which during the war years was 
guaranteed a return on the basis of cost 
plus profit. The War Department in 
connection with its cancellations of 
contracts with business, paid business, 
up to February 28, 1947, $4,694,055,000. 
The Navy Department paid business a 
gross of $1.236,900,000—and that at a 
time when the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, in connection with its pro- 
gram for the support of agricultural 
prices—the prices of commodities just 
as important to the country during the 
war as the production of other goods or 
articles needed in the war—had an act- 
ual profit of $55,000,000. 

There are other subiects which I 
shou'd like to discuss, but time now 
will not permit, to show how business 
constantly, and even as of today, has re- 
ceived large subsidies—for instance, 
huge subsidies have been paid to the 
copper, zinc, and lead producers as well 
as to other industries—whereas the 
farm price-support program has con- 
stantly shown a profit. 

Mr. President, Senate bill 814 is sup- 
ported by the Farm Bureau, the 
Grange, and every major farm organ- 
ization. It has the approval of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and it has the 
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wholehearted support of the National 
Wool Growers Association. In opposi- 
tion to it there is only the Boston wool 
trade, which will exist regardless of 
whether this bill is passed. 


EXHIBIT A 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR MILTON 
R. YOUNG 


Mr. Malcolm Green, who was asked to 
testify in behalf of the wool trade’s position 
by Senator Saltonstall and who, it is ex- 
pected will testify for the wool trade at a 
later date, is the vice president of Draper 

Co. 

Draper and Co. is one of the largest hand- 
lers of wool in the United States and in ad- 
dition to handling raw wool has a subsidiary 
company which makes tops (known as the 
Draper Top Co.). 

This company never attempted to become 
a handler of domestic wool during this war 
period under the Government’s wool-pur- 
chase program. This program began in 
April 1948 and has continued since. Three 
domestic clips of wool handled during the 
war. Draper & Co. did not assist or take 
any part in this program. 

It is difficult to understand why they now 
step in and oppose a program which is de- 
signed to care for the domestic producer, 
since they have had no interest in him dur- 
ing this period, unless it is for the purpose 
of continuing their high speculative profits. 

This company had a review of its profits 
by the Internal Revenue Bureau just re- 
cently. A statement of this review and de- 
cision by the Bureau is attached herewith. 

This statement refers only to the salaries, 
bonuses, and pensions of the officers. It 
does not show the net profit to the company, 
which undoubtedly must have been great 
considering the salaries, and so forth, paid. 

Mr. Malcolm Green, when testifying be- 
fore the Senate Agriculture Committee, 
stated that the only reason for opposing the 
growers was to permit a good old Boston 
industry to live. The Internal Revenue has 
another name for it. 

A case in the Tax Court of the United 
States of America, Docket No. 6376, pro- 
mulgated September 28, 1945, Draner & Co., 
Inc., petitioner, v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, respondent, in which the rather 
startling statement is made, as follows: 

“4. Officers’ compensation disallowed. 
$271,218.41: Officers’ compensation of 
$156,000 representing basic salaries paid, 
plus bonus equal to 100 nercent thereof, has 
been allowed as reasonable compensation for 


services rendered. The amount of $427,- 
216.41 claimed in the return in excess there- 
of, or $271,218.41, is therefore determined 
to be excessive compensation for services 
actually rendered and not deductible as ordi- 
nary and necessary expense.” 


The table gives the amounts claimed and 
the amounts allowed. 


MR. LODGE. Mr. President, I recog- 
nize that the hour is growing late, and 
therefore I shall detain the Senate for 
only a few minutes. 

I wish the Record to show my hope 
that the bill which the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Saltonstall) 
and I have introduced will be adopted 
as a substitute for the pending meas- 


MR. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
desire to make a few remarks in sup- 
port of the bill reported by the commit- 
tee. I agree with the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Lodge) that 
Congress should do everything in its 
power to withdraw the Federal Gov- 
ernment from competition with private 
industry or private enterprise. I wish 
to point out that this bill would mere- 
ly continue for 2 years the Govern- 
ment’s interest in supvorting the price 
of wool on a basis comparable to that 
which already is maintained by the 
Federal Government for the basic com- 
modities and the so-called Steagall 
commodities. 

I wish to point out further that those 
engaged in the wool industry are asking 
for no special consideration at this time. 
In the early years of the war those en- 
gaged in the production of wool recog- 
nized the need for wool in the national 
defense and in the prosecution of the 
war. They were amoung the last pro- 
ducing groups in the United States to 
ask for any support or assistance or co- 
operation from the Federal Govern- 





CLAIMED 
Premiums 
Basic Paid on 
Name Salary Bonus Annuity Total 
Contracts 
Paul A. Draper, Pres. & Treas. $30.000 $102.000 $29.350.81 $161.350.81 
Robert W. Dana, Vice Pres. 18.000 72.000 17,579.00 107.579.00 
Malcolm Green, Vice Pres. 18.000 72.000 17.579 00 107.579.00 
Geo. W. Brown. Ass’t. Treas. 12.000 27.000 11.709.60 50.709.60 
Amounts claimed ..... $78,000 $273,000 $76,218.4) $427,218.41 
ALLOWED 
Paul A. Draper ........ . $30.000 $30.000 None $60.000.00 
EE WN OID cn oc- cic: cee00cs-nonnseneccnse 18.000 18.000 None 36.000.00 
ae ener 18.000 18.000 None 36 000.00 
Geo. W. Brown ...........- ... 12.000 12.000 None 24.000.00 
Amounts Allowed v.----- $78.000 $78.000 None $156.000.00 
Amounts Disallowed ..................... None $195,000 $76,218.41 $271,218.41 


Yet Malcolm Green, vice president of 
Draper & Co.. is one of the parties who has 
been spearheading the attack upon wool 
growers, and, through the wool-trade’s ac- 
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tivities and their corps of attorney-lobbvists 
in Washneton, are seeking to force lower 
prices on domestic wool. 





ment in connection with handling the; 
particular commodity. 

Recently the President declared th 
official end of hostilities; but under ey. 
isting statutes the Federal Governmey 
is obligated to support the prices of the 
Steagall and basic commodities durin: 
the years 1947 and 1948. The propose; 
legislation would merely give the sam 
consideration to wool. Unless that j 
accorded the wool industry, there wil] 
in fact, be discrimination against it. 

I desire to support wholeheartedly 
the bill of the junior Senator fron 
Wyoming (Mr. Robertson) which ha 
been reported favorably by the Com. 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, | 
think its enactment is essential and y. 
tal in preserving for wool the sam 
price protection that is given othe 
commodities. 

Mr. President, we wish this action; 
be taken now, so as to enable the othe 
branch of Congress to take action prio 
to April 15. 

MR. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr 
President, I do not wish to prolong the 
debate in any way, but I shou!d like t 
mention that for the first time in histor 
the Boston wool dealers are handlin: 
800,000,000 pounds of wool a year, ani 
many competent persons say that th 
consumption of 1,000,000,000 pounds ¢ 
wool a year will continue. I confess M 
President, that I am not that optimistic 
I do not believe that the consumptior 
can remain at that figure for man 
years. It seems to me that probably i 
will drop to somewhere around 8) 
000,000 pounds. 

I cannot for the life of me see how 
the jobs of 6,000, or 1,000, or 100 peopl 
employed in the Boston wool dealer 
business are in jeopardy in any wa 
whatsoever. 

I hope the Senate will reject the 
amendment offered by the Senate 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Saltonstall) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Th 
question is on agreeing to the ament: 
ment offered by the Senator from Mass 
achusetts (Mr. Saltonstall). 


s+ oe @ 


(Mr. Williams put into the Record figurt 
which he said had been furnished by the 
Department of Agriculture, showing tht 
amount principal wool growing states wouli 
receive under the wool support program i! 
S. 814 became law, and what portion of tht 
cost of the program would be paid in fe 
eral income taxes by such states and variot! 
ather states. Mr. Young and Mr. Thy 
questioned his statements. Mr. Aiken © 
Vermont also aggressively supported tht 
wool growers in the debate with Mr. Wi 
liams of Deleware). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ti 


The National Wool Growe' 
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question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Saltonstall) 
on behalf of himself and his colleague 
(Mr. Lodge). 

MR. SALTONSTALL. 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Massachusetts on 
behalf of himself and his colleague. 

The amendment wes rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and read a third 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 


I ask for the 
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MR. MORSE. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The 
ordered. 

MR. WILLIAMS. I should like to 
say that on the voice vote on the pas- 
sage of the bill I shall vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bili (S. 814) was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide support for wool, and 
for other purposes.” 

MR. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a very brief statement in re- 
gard to the wool bill which was just 
passed. Early this afternoon when 
there was a record vote on taking up 
the bill I was down town on official 
business in behalf of a constituent and 
could not be in the Senate Chamber 
for that vote. I was here, however, 
when the voice vote was taken on the 
passage of the bill. I want the Record 
to show that I voted to pass the bill. 


yeas and nays were not 





Selling The Heavy Lamb 


(Continued from page 13) 


for the average family. The inside 
shoulder, containing the rib and back 
bones, is cut into shoulder rib chops. 
These chops are about the same size as 
the popular rib chops from the rack and 
they may be broiled or panbroiled the 
same as the rib chops. 


Other Merchandising Suggestions 
For Heavy Shoulders and Legs 


The Board’s repertoire of merchan- 
dising suggestions for heavy lamb 
shoulders and legs includes recom- 
mendations for converting these cuts 
into chops and steaks. This applies par- 
ticularly to sections of the country or 
seasons of the year when there is a de- 
mand for meat that can be cooked quick- 
ly. Legs of lamb can be reduced in size 
easily and profitably by removing sev- 
eral sirloin chops from the loin end. 
Legs can also be sold in many markets 
as half leg roasts. 

In their demonstrations, the Board’s 
representatives stress the fact that lamb 
is a tender, delicious and nutritious 
meat and that if it is cut and displayed 
properly it offers possibilities for in- 
creased sales by the alert retailer. 


Lamb Receives Much 
Additional! Promotion 


Lamb is not only in the spotlight at 
the retailer meetings but it receives a 
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LOSS DEHYDRATED 
PINE TAR OIL 


BLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 

Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, 

Wool Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty 

Nose. Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous. 

| The Perfect Wound Dressing 
lee =— SOLD UNDER POSITIVE MONEY-BACK CUARANTER 
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SCOURS OUT 
BRANDS WET or DRY 

DOES NOT MAT FIBRES 
DOES NOT INJURE WOOL or HIDE 


Oldest, most widely used brand. Avail- 
able in black, red, green. Recommended 
and sold by leading wool associations. 
For sale also by dealers or direct from 
William Cooper & Nephews. Inc., - 
1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


tor 40 years ‘‘ The Standard Brand of the West" 
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great deal of additional promotion at 
consumer programs conducted by the 
Board’s Department of Meat Merchan- 
dising. Since the latter part of Janu- 
ary, for example, the Board’s meat 
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specialists have conducted 121 meat lec- 
ture demonstrations for service clubs, 
high school and college assemblies and 
home economic classes, women’s clubs 
and other groups. These programs, at- 
tended by 53,817 business and profes- 
sional men, students and homemakers, 
have featured the selection and prepara- 
tion of lamb. 





The Big Game Increase 


This is a release issued by the U. S. 
Forest Service on March 19, 1947, un- 
der the title, ‘“Most Hunted National 
Forest Big Game Animals Up 300 Per- 
cent in 25 years.’ It was prepared 
specifically for public consumption 
during National Wildlife Restoration 
Week. 


Objection properly may be made to 
the release because it does not tell the 
full story, particularly in connection 
with the lack of sufficient winter forage 
in some sections for the rapidly in- 
creasing game population. Then, too, 
it’s difficult for stockmen to adjust 
statements like this with continuing 
reductions in the numbers of domestic 
stock allowed on the national forests. 


HE big game population on the 152 
national forests of the principal ani- 
mal hunted in the United States today 
is more than four times what it was 25 
years ago, Lloyd W. Swift, chief of the 
Division of Wildlife Management, For- 
est Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, reported on March 19 in con- 
nection with the current National Wild- 
life Restoration Week which ended 
March 22. 


The national forest deer population 
showed the largest numerical increase, 
according to Mr. Swift. The record 
shows that in 1921—first year for which 
reliable big game census figures are 
available — the estimated number of 


Buy Bonds 

















deer on national forests 


was 450,000. 
Ten years later, this number had 


been 
increased to 900,000, and in 1946 had 
climbed to an all-time peak of 1,992. 
000. 

Increases in the national forest pop. 


ulation of other big game animals cited 
by Mr. Swift during the 25-year period 
from 1921 to 1946 were: elk, 52,000 to 
160,000; antelope, 2,400 to 27,000; moose. 
3,600 to 9,500; and black bear, 37,000 to 
74,000. The only principal big game 
animals that showed a decrease —— 
the period is the big horn sheep, elusive 
denizen of the Rocky Mountain and 
other western ranges, the number of 
which is estimated to have dropped 
from 13,000 to slightly more than 9,000, 

Mr. Swift said the big increase in 
game population was due to protection 
and improvement of wildlife habitat on 
the forests under principles of wildlife 
management which view wildlife as a 
natural resource to be developed in har- 
mony with other national forest re. 
sources for the benefit of the Nation’s 
people. For example, he said, both live. 
stock and game can and usually do use 
the same range with little or no actual 
competition if the range is rightly man- 
aged. 


Last year, he added, there were 1; 
345,000 hunters on national forests and 
their “kill” included, according to rec- 
ord, 220,000 deer and 32,000 elk. 


National Wildlife Restoration Week 
was first proclaimed in 1936 by Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, and _has 
since been observed annually. This year 
the theme of the observance, in which 
Forest Service cooperates, is “the re 
lationship between the wise use of soil 
water, forests and plant life and nation- 
al security” The observance is spon: 
sored by the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, a non-profit organization with 
headquarters in Boston, Mass., ané 
State and local affiliations throughout 
the country. It was founded 20 years 
ago. ' 


Trends in big game population on the 
national forests as a whole during th 
25-year period 1921 to 1946 is shown be 
low: 








—— 








a Big Hort 
* 5 
Deer Elk Antelope Moose’ Black Bear Sheep 
1921 150,000 52,000 2,400 3,600 37,000 13,000 
1926 613,500 82,500 7,000 5,000 42,000 11,200 
1931 893,700 96,500 12,700 7,300 44,200 11,000 
1936 1,398,999 126,000 16,900 6,000 51,200 9,80 
1941 1,865,000 160,000 24,000 5,900 61,000 8,00 
1946 1,992,000 160,000 27,000 9,500 74,000 9,00 
a 
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“You need GOOD SEED 


to produce a GOOD CROP!” 


Every farmer knows this: Whatever you grow— 
corn, wheat, oats, barley, or any other field crop 
— it pays to plant good seed. 


RAILROADING is like that, too. Take the Burling- 
ton, for example. For many years, this railroad has 
been planting the seeds of future success —for its 
neighbors and for itself. This long-range program 
has included working with stockmen in improving 








livestock and crops—in soil improvement and con- 
servation—as well as in improving transportation 
service for ranch and farm products. 

The Burlington invests time and money in this 
program for purely practical reasons—as ‘‘seed”’ 
for the continued prosperity of the region it serves. 
For when stockmen are prosperous, the Burlington 
hauls more products to market and carries more 
manufactured goods back. As its neighbors prosper, 
so does the Burlington. 
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/ 9 4/7 A GREAT vEAR 


FOR BURLINGTON PASSENGERS 

18 Completely New Diesel Streamlined Trains 
%& Five New Empire Builders (Now in service) Chicago- St. Paul- 
Minneapolis- Pacific Northwest (Burlington-Great Northern) 

COMING: 

* Two New Twin Zephyrs Featuring Vista-Dome Cars, Chicago- 
St. Paul- Minneapolis (Burlington) 

% Five New North Coast Limiteds, Chicago -St. Pau!- Minneapolis- 
Pacific Northwest (Burlington-Northern Pacific) 

%& Six New California Zephyrs Fecturing Vista-Dome Cars, 


Chicago-Denver-Salt Lake City-San Francisco 
(Burlington-Rio Grande- Western Pacific) 


AN ESSENTIAL LINK IN TRANSCONTINENTAL 


TRANSPORTATION 


















THURSDAY and FRIDAY 
October 30 and 31, 1947 


The cattle will be judged on Thursday, October 
30. They will be shown in four classes: steer 
calves and yearling steers and heifer calves and 
yearling heifers, 20 head to the load. 


All cattle will be sold on Friday, October 31. 


There is no entry fee. 


Market your feeders at Chicago through this 
event and benefit by the big buying demand 


that will be concentrated in Chicago at that time. 


At the 1946 show, in October, the grand cham- 
pion load sold at $45.00 per cwt.; and 63 loads 
in the prize money brought an average price of 
$23.38 per cwt. 


SHIP TO CHICAGO 


